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Wondering 

Sitting  on  a  fence  post  I  watch  the  cars  speed  by 
people  trapped  in  metal  cages 
shooting  out  across 
the  streaming  gray  ribbon 
like  a  bullet  out  a  well  greased  gun. 

I  can  only  sit  under  the  raging  sun  and  wonder 
to  myself, 

where  are  they  going? 
what  are  their  lives  like? 

The  day  wears  on  and  still  I  sit.  The  cars  take 
turns  trying  to  pass  and  I  laugh  as  I  think  it's  too 
much  like  a  game  of  leapfrog.  But  then  I  wonder 
out  loud,  for  there  is  no  one  but  the  fence  post 
and  me, 

why  are  they  in  such  a  hurry? 

do  they  have  things  to  worry  about 

like  I  do? 
or  do  they  just  drive  and  drive  and.  .  . 

"Drive  that  wedge  tight  if  you  're  gonna  split 
that  wood  right,"  my  Pa  calls  from  the  shed. 
"And  hurry  cause  your  Ma's  gotta  make  supper. " 

I  hop  off  the  fence  post  and  walk  toward  the 
woodshed  all  the  time  wondering, 

. .  .and  drive  as  they  wonder  about 
young  boys  who  sit  on  fence  posts  and 
watch  the  cars  speed  by? 

MichelleWeego 


Sans  Titre 

Quand  le  del  fait  tourner 

les  bleues  des  printemps 

et  les  fleurs  blanches  et  rouges 

Je  tourne  mes  edredons 

Je  me  lave  dans  l'huile  de  la  lune 

Je  dors  dans  des  robes  tapissees  d'etoiles 

Je  t'attends,  je  t'attends 

J'attends  comme  les  serpents  se  reveillent 

Comme  les  vents  occidentaux  soufflent 

A  cause  de  toi  tout  arrive  a  cette  saison-ci 

comme  le  Christ  retourne  de  sa  grotte 

comme  le  cadeau  de  la  resurrection 

Leslie  A.  Gregory 
Without  a  Title 


When  the  sky  turns 

The  blues  of  spring 

And  the  flowers  white  and  red 

I  turn  back  my  quilts 

I  wash  in  the  oil  of  the  moon 

I  dress  in  robes  lined  with  stars 

I  wait  for  you,  I  wait  for  you 

I  wait  as  the  serpents  awake 

As  the  west  winds  blow 

Because  you  always  arrive  in  this  season 

Like  Christ  returning  from  his  cave 

Like  the  gift  of  resurrection 


Leslie  A.  Gregory 


Come  take  a  rest 
here  in  the  shade 
the  cool  cool  shade 
you'll  love  it 
breathe 
you'll  die  here, 
you  know? 


Jeff  Wingard 


Life  Before  Death 

Hell's  hot- 
It's  the  sweat  of  an  intimate  mistake 
It's  the  burning  of  a  conscience 
It's  the  blistering  revelation  of  truth 
It's  the  heat  of  argument 
It's  the  combustion  of  a  future.  .  . 

Hell's  cold- 
It's  the  frozen  moment  of  mistake 
It's  the  "bite"  of  honesty 
It's  the  "cold  shoulder" 
It's  the  numbness  of  emotion 
It's  the  chill  of  being  alone.  .  . 

Hell's  here.  Hell's  now. 

Maria  Burke 


Out  of  Line 

Steve    Wilson 


The  column  stretched  on  indefinitely,  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  the  only  feature  in  an 
otherwise  monotonous  landscape.  It  swelled  and 
rolled  as  the  people  within  its  ranks  breathed, 
swayed,  lived,  and  died.  Perhaps  it  advanced 
infinitesimally;  perhaps  it  only  seemed  to.  The 
featureless  plain  gave  no  point  of  reference. 

None  of  the  people  knew  where  the  line  led. 
Few  ever  wondered.  Fewer  still  ever  questioned 
why  the  line  existed  or  for  what  purpose.  The 
line  was  simply  there;  it  was  all  there  was,  and  no 
other  way  existed.  Within  its  ranks,  men  and 
women  lay  down  at  night  and  conceived  their 
children.  A  few  months,  and  a  little  farther  down 
the  line,  their  sons  and  daughters  were  born,  and, 
farther  still  along  that  same  line,  men  died  and 
were  pushed  out  of  the  way  to  rot  on  the  plain. 
The  line  was  a  constant,  a  universal,  a  truth. 

Although  the  people  were  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  with  different  features  and  aspects,  the 
line  seemed  to  impart  an  essential  sameness  to 
them  all,  coloring  every  one  of  them  in  the  same 
monotonous  hue.  The  people  sensed  this,  and,  in 
some  subconscious  way,  they  approved.  Their 
existence  was  neatly  organized,  their  destinies 
preordained  and  provided  for.  All  was  well  and 
everything  was  in  order. 

Then  one  day,  several  people  noticed  a  speck 
appearing  on  the  horizon,  adjacent  to  the  line. 
They  watched  in  astonishment  as  the  speck  grew 


and  resolved  itself  into  the  figure  of  a  man.  A 
man  who  looked  and  dressed  as  they  did.  A  man 
who  was  completely  out  of  line! 

Excitement  rippled  up  and  down  the  line  for 
several  hundred  feet  in  either  direction.  The 
religious  among  them  threw  themselves  to  the 
ground,  praying  feverishly.  The  foolish  laughed 
and  pointed.  The  scientists  gaped  in  amazement, 
and  the  philosophers  scratched  their  heads. 
Imagine,  a  man  out  of  line. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  continued  to 
approach  the  group,  smiling  reassuringly. 
Although  he  resembled  them  superficially,  there 
was  something  different  about  this  man, 
something  vibrant,  something  marvelous.  He 
came  to  a  halt  and  stood  smiling  before  them. 

Several  of  the  elders  turned  their  heads 
away  in  embarrassment  at  that  point,  as  if  on 
witnessing  public  nudity  or  coitus,  or  some  other 
spectacle.  A  young  man  in  the  ranks  leaned 
forward  to  meet  the  stranger's  gaze. 

"Master,  what  manner  of  being  are  you? 
Why  do  you  live  apart  from  mankind,  without 
the  order  and  security  of  the  Sacred  Line?  Perhaps 
you  have  lost  your  place?"  The  youth  had  heard 
legends  of  other  men  who  had,  in  a  rash  moment, 
stepped  out  of  line,  only  to  lose  their  places  and  be 
doomed  to  wander  endlessly  up  and  down  the 
column,  seeking  rest.  Could  the  stranger  be  one 
of  those? 

"I  am  a  man,  of  course,  like  yourselves," 
said  the  stranger,  still  smiling  beatifically.  "And 
how  does  one  'lose  his  place'  as  you  say?  Does 
not  nature  provide  one  with  a  place,  wherever  he 
wanders?  As  for  my  home,  it  will  be  there  when  I 
return." 


The  youth  shook  his  head  in  perplexity. 
"But  how  can  you  live  without  the  Line  to  sustain 
you?  What  about  the  dreadful  beasts  that  roam 
the  night?  What  about  the  spirits  that  wander  the 
plain,  seeking  living  souls  to  eat?    What  of.  .  ." 

"Nature  gives  me  sustenance,  just  as  she 
sustains  you.  These  other  evils  you  speak  of  do 
not  exist,  except  in  legend.  There  is  nothing  on 
this  earth  to  prevent  a  man  from  walking  under 
the  stars,  wherever  he  will."  He  crouched  down 
among  them.  "The  world  is  wide,  and  beauty 
flourishes  everywhere.  Life,  and  life  in 
abundance." 

The  column  stirred  to  life,  the  members 
whis-  pering  furiously  among  themselves.  "He  is 
a  devil,  come  to  lure  us  to  our  deaths!"  mumbled 
some.  "He  talks  against  our  law.  He  seeks  to 
destroy  our  order!"  whispered  others. 

The  stranger  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
telling  the  young  man  and  his  neighbors  of  the 
sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  joys  he  had  tasted  in 
the  land  beyond  the  horizon.  He  was  still 
smiling,  in  mid-sentence,  when  the  first  blow  hit 
him.  His  smile  lingered  unnaturally,  the  last  of 
his  features  to  melt  under  the  sickening  rain  of 
blows  that  followed  as  fury  surged  down  the  line 
like  an  electric  current. 

As  the  sun  went  slowly  down,  the  group, 
still  in  line,  stood  looking  from  the  battered 
corpse  at  their  feet  back  up  to  their  bloody  hands. 
Farther  down  the  ranks,  men  and  women 
prepared  for  bed,  unaware  that  anything 
untoward  had  occurred. 

The  line  stretched  on  westward  through  the 
plains  and  beyond,  winding  to  its  end,  or  perhaps 


more  accurately,  to  its  beginning  at  the  shore  of 
the  great  ocean  that  bounded  the  continent. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  the  column,  the  first  man 
in  line  stood  with  his  feet  in  the  wet  sand  and 
watched  his  predecessor  walk  slowly  into  the  sea 
and  disappear.  He  paused  for  a  few  precious 
seconds  as  the  waves  beckoned,  and  the  line 
pressed  at  his  back. 


Ignore 


I  hope  my  teeth  rot  out 
And  fall  to  dust. 
Perhaps  then  you'll  see 
My  beautiful  smile. 

I  hope  my  hair  dries  up 
And  burns  to  a  crisp. 
All  for  you  to  notice 
My  golden  curls. 

I  wish  my  skin  would  shrink 
Into  tight,  dry  wrinkles. 
Maybe  then  you'd  touch  me 
With  love  in  your  eyes. 

If  my  hips  grow  into  balloons 
Then  will  you  dance  with  me? 
If  my  lips  grow  parched  and  scathed 
Will  you  press  your  hand  to  them? 

Or,  will  you  delight  with  joy? 
Justifying  your  disgust  with  me. 

No  longer,  then,  must  you  pretend 
To  see  faults  where  there  are  none 
And  where  they  are,  ignore. 

Kristine  Coriel 


Is  it  all  lost  (for  Toby) 


"Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
oh!— what  a  concept! 

at  night  strange  scents 
drift  in  on  the  country 
winds 
we  could  discuss  the  questions 

half  a  day  and  never  know  more 
than  aesthetics 

but  the  light  is  dimming 
and  i've  been  so  far 
from  my  soul 

(6  years  i've  been  searching  and 
turning  up  only  dust) 
But  i  still  don't  know 
what's  beyond  here— 
where  are  we  headed 
(into  a  whirling  black  hole) 
the  world— 

amazingly— 
keeps  spinning 
despite  humour  in  kentucky 
and  murder  in  london 

how  is  it  so  immune 
to  tragedy? 
if  the  entire  population  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
were  to  jump  at  the  exact  same  instant,  would  the 
earth  be  thrown  out  of  orbit? 

it  knows  only  gravity 
and  its  lonely  Luna— 
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the  entire  population  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
would  get  a  little  exercise.  .  . 
in  the  afternoons 
faerie  forms  flit 

just  out  of  focus- 
lost  generations  have  few  cares 
and  no  desires. 

Madelyn  Boudreaux 
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My  Angels 

Kristine  Coreil 

"Yes.  I  did  it  You  don't  have  to  harass  me, 
Doctor,  I  admit  that  I  did  it.  Of  course  I  did  it,  it 
was  the  only  logical  thing  to  do. 

"It  was  better  for  them.  My  angels.  .  .my 
children.  They  may  not  understand  now,  but  in 
time,  I'm  sure  they  will.  Nobody  understands  it. 
I  guess  that's  why  they  want  me  to  explain  it  to 
you.  You  see,  it's  perfectly  simple,  when  you 
think  about  it.  Where  do  you  want  me  to  start? 
From  the  beginning?  Okay.  That  seems  like  a 
logical  place. 

"I  take  the  subway  to  work  every  morning.  I 
like  to  get  there  early  so  I  can  finish  earlier.  So,  it 
must  have  been  before  8:00.  I  saw  three  teenage 
boys— real  losers— smoking  cigarettes  and  cursing 
and  acting  with  general  disrespect.  I  hate  that. 
Why  can't  young  men  act  like  decent  people? 

"Why  do  they  bother  me,  you  ask? 

"Because— when  I  looked  at  them,  I  suddenly 
realized  that  in  seven  or  eight  years,  my  boys, 
Sean  and  Eric,  are  going  to  be  just  like  them! 
They  can't  help  it.  Society  just  molds  them. 
That  really  disgusted  me. 

"Anyway,  I  walked  a  few  blocks  from  the 
subway  station  to  my  building.  On  the  way,  a 
small  lady  tried  to  shove  some  religious 
pamphlets  into  my  pocket.  Ugh!  I  practically  hit 
her  on  the  spot. 

"I  am  a  peaceful  man.  I  do  not  like  violence 
in  any  form.  I  even  dodged  the  draft  in  the  '60's. 
But,  I  like  to  be  left  alone.    I  generally  keep  to 
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myself.  Yes,  I  have  my  small  circle  of  friends,  but 
I  prefer  that  mankind  in  general  just  mind  its 
own  business. 

"Anyway— on  with  the  event.  I  don't  know 
why  this  particular  day  seemed  different,  but  it 
did.  All  morning,  I  couldn't  get  the  feeling  of 
grime  off  my  conscience.  I  guess  those  teenage 
boys  just  stuck  with  me. 

"At  the  office,  I  went  through  the  daily 
routine.  I  drank  my  coffee,  read  the  mail,  checked 
in  with  Mr.  Snelling  to  see  what  business  needed 
to  be  taken  care  of  first,  etc.  Mr.  Snelling  is  a 
strange  man.  He's  my  boss.  He's  been  having  an 
affair  with  one  of  the  young  junior  executives 
higher  up  in  the  firm.  It's  so  obvious  that  he's 
trying  to  'sleep  his  way  up,'  as  they  say.  And,  this 
woman  just  plays  the  game.  She  takes  everything 
from  him  and  then  blackmails  his  affections.  I'm 
sure  he's  planning  on  leaving  his  wife  any  day 
now.  And  the.  .  .  the  slut  he's  having  an  affair 
with  couldn't  care  less  about  him. 

"But,  I'm  getting  way  off  the  subject.  I'm 
sure  you  want  to  hear  about  what  happened  that 
night— when  I  saved  my  children.  I  just  thought 
that  if  I  told  you  what  happened  during  the  day, 
maybe  you  could  figure  out  what  triggered  it.  I 
really  have  no  idea.  You're  a  shrink.  You  are 
supposed  to  figure  these  things  out.  So,  that's 
why  I'm  telling  you  everything  that  happened 
that  day.  Maybe  it  will  help  you. 

"So,  I  finished  work.  I  still  had  that  strange 
feeling  of  somehow  being  dirty— as  if  someone 
had  made  me  poke  around  in  the  neighborhood 
trash  bin.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  feeling.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  home  wTith  this  stench  about 
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me.  So,  I  decided  to  take  a  walk  through  the  city 
park  to  clear  my  head.  It  was  a  little  after  4:00 
now. 

"Well,  it  happened  in  the  park— my  decision, 
that  is.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but  I  got 
a  revelation.  It  was  like  a  wind  blew  it  in  my 
face—it  was  so  abrupt  and  so  monumental.  It  just 
hit  me!  But,  I  kept  walking  around  the  park  for 
awhile,  giving  it  time  to  sink  in.  I  wasn't  too  sure 
about  it  at  first. 

"As  I  was  walking,  I  saw  a  man  seated  on  a 
park  bench.  He  was  wearing  an  expensive 
three-piece  suit  and  Italian  shoes.  He  looked  very 
rich  and  very  important.  At  least,  he  looked  like 
he  thought  he  was  rich  and  important.  To  me,  he 
just  looked  sinister.  Don't  ask  me  why,  Doc,  but 
the  sight  of  him  just  made  me  more  convinced  of 
what  I  had  to  do. 

"When  I  arrived  home,  Sean  and  Eric  were 
playing  in  the  living  room  with  the  train  set  we 
bought  them  for  Christmas.  They<  looked  like 
angels  to  me— they  practically  glowed  pink  with 
excitement  to  see  me.  The  noise  they  made  by 
greeting  me  roused  April  from  her  television 
reverie.  She  is  Eric's  twin  sister.  She  also  ran  to 
greet  me.  I'll  never  forget  how  she  looked  that 
day.  She  was  wearing  a  white  sundress  with 
yellow  lace  at  the  bottom.  We'd  had  her  picture 
taken  in  that  dress  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

"Compared  to  my  feelings  earlier  in  the  day, 
these  kids  always  made  me  so  happy.  This  day 
was  no  exception.  All  three  climbed  into  my  lap 
to  tell  me  of  their  day,  while  my  wife  cooked 
dinner.  Eric  and  Sean  and  April  were  contending 
for  my  attention.   Of  course,  I  gave  it  to  them  all. 
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"They  are  so  innocent.  They  are  so  naive. 
How  could  these  darlings  ever  grow  into  the 
people  I  saw  around  me  from  day  to  day?  How 
could  I  let  them  do  that,  Doctor?  How  could  I  live 
with  myself?  I  guess  I've  snapped.  At  least,  that's 
what  everybody  keeps  telling  me. 

"But,  I'd  rather  live  here  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  knowing  that  I  saved  my  children,  than  to 
live  out  there  and  watch  them  grow  up  to  be  the 
selfish,  false  people  that  society  would  make 
them. 

"So,  on  with  the  story.  After  dinner,  my  wife 
left  to  visit  her  mother.  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  do  this  while  she  was  gone.  I  gathered  my  kids 
onto  my  lap.  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  go  on 
a  journey  to  a  land  far  away.  You  know,  Doc,  you 
have  to  talk  to  children  in  a  kind  of  fairy  tale 
language.  Anyway,  they  asked  if  I'd  go  too.  I  told 
them  that  I  couldn't  go.  It  was  a  place  only  for 
children,  and  only  for  good  children.  I  would 
visit  them  every  day,  and  they'd  always  be  happy. 
Of  course,  they  wanted  to  go.  I  told  them  that 
during  the  night,  while  they  slept,  they'd  go  there. 
I  told  them  they  would  never  come  back,  but 
they'd  be  so  happy,  they  wouldn't  want  to  come 
back.  They  were  so  excited  about  making  the 
journey. 

"So,  before  I  put  them  to  bed,  I  gave  them 
some  of  the  Kool-Aid  I'd  made  for  them  to  drink 
.  .  .you  know,  Doc,  the  Kool-Aid.  .  .They  told  me 
they  couldn't  drink  before  bedtime  because 
Mommy  would  be  mad  if  they  wet  their  beds.  I 
told  them  it  was  all  right. 

"I  gave  each  of  them  a  hug  and  a  kiss  and 
told  them  good-bye. 
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"Do  you  know  they  wouldn't  even  let  me  go 
to  the  funeral?  They  won't  even  let  me  talk  to 
my  wife.  I  need  to  explain  this  to  her.  She 
doesn't  understand,  either.  Nobody  does. 
Everyone  says  I  killed  them,  I  killed  my  angels. 
But,  I  only  saved  them.  They  still  have  their 
innocence,  their  love  of  life.  They  are  still  happy. 
To  have  let  them  stay  here  would  have  kflted 
them. 

"Every  night  since  then,  when  I  go  to  sleep,  I 
visit  them.  Every  night  we  play  together.  April 
still  has  that  same  dress  on.  I  love  my  children, 
Doctor.  They  are  so  happy  now.  They  will  never 
lose  their  innocence.    They'll  always  be  angels." 
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Shard 

My  life-complete. 
Or  so  I  thought 
but  in  you  came 
and  CRASH! 

Sharp-edged  glass 
splintered  shard 
chipped 

still  beautiful 
glowing  brilliant 
blinding. 

Don't  know  if  I  should 

go  on  caring. Want  to  but  fear 

the  pain  of 

oozing  cuts 

growing  deeper  with  my  resignation. 

Shining  shimmering 
reflecting. 
Reflecting 
rainbow-hued  colors. 

Glowing  dazzling 
cherished  shard. 

Your  brilliance  renews  you 
and  me. 
Fragile  still 
but  ours. 

Adrienne  Dezendorf 
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Vampyre  of  Berlin 

Cold  night  air,  thick  of  darkness, 

surrounding — sensual — suffocating 
Through  the  Land  of  the  Dead 
Past  their  mailboxes  and  trash  bins 
Past  their  tombstones 
To  your  sepulchre. 

Low  stone  house,  with 

large  oak  doors  (which  are  shod  in  iron), 

and  the  Bronze  Angel 

sitting  to  guard  your  sleep. 

The  door  creaks— Entrance— disturbing  dust  and  cobwebs. 

Rising  to  greet  your  caller, 

Blonde  hair  swept  away  from  pale  face, 

Eyes,  hollow  and  dark,  small  features,  blood-red  lips. 

Your  teeth  flash  white  as  you  smile 

(I  cannot  resist  that  smile) 
Smiling  ever  as  you  feed. 

Exiting  unchallenged,  to  love  the  night. 

Spit  Trinkgeld 
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For  a  Cedar  Chest 

Sister 

Brother 

Mama  and  Daddy 

Aunt  and  Uncle 

Grandma  and  Grandpa 

Cousin 

Friend 

Talk  by  fireplace 
Laugh  till  dawn 
Eat  good  food 
Music  happy,  strong 

Quilts  stitched-in-love 
Piled  on  top 
Little  cold  heads 
Sleeping  not 

Peas  and  pimetod 
Someone's  pie 
Let's  play  a  game 
Hey!- 1  spy!! 

Exaggerated  snores 
Smothered  giggles 
Grown-up  coming 
Make  sleetpin  wiggles 

Daylight  peeps 
Too  late  to  sleep 
Coffee  brewing 
Dinner  stewing 
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Eggs  frying 
Crisco  flying 
Wake-up  sleepyhead 

Cornbread  and  milk 
Sweet  Garrett's  red  can 
Mama,  "I'm  hungry" 
Girls,  "Give  me  a  hand" 


Warm  smiling  tummies 
Hugs  and  kisses 
Toys  picked  up 
Cousin  pinches 

Time  to  go 
"We  love  you  too." 
Drop  by  and  see  us 
"The  same  we'll  do." 


Candace  Basco 
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Eastern  Comfort 

Suddenly  hit  by 
A  fractured  mood, 

I  make  tea,  with  brown  sugar, 
From  a  potluck  bag  of  flavors. 

Sipping  it  slowly, 

I  close  my  eyes, 

And  the  molten  warmth 

Cements  together 

The  sawblade  edges  of  my  frazzled  mind. 

Sean  Michaclson 
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Simple  As  That 

One  said,  "Stop!" 
Then  two. 
Then  four. 
Then  more. 

Everyone  cried. 
Tears  of  joy. 
No  more  arms  race. 
Imagine  that. 


Christopher  Wilcox 
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Mirror  in  Oils 


my  stern  portrait 
stares  me  down 
friends  cry 
that's  not  you 

inner  eye 
artistic  hand 
they  know 
the  real  truth 

well-trod  fingers 
reflexively  understand 
the  sterile  lesson 

gentle  foolish  passionate 
blind  masquerader 
grasps  at  life 
with  hands  of  a  leper 


William  Murphy 
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SingVioletCrimsonBlue 


I'm  still  singing, 

Singing 

with  violet  turquoise  voices  broken  wings  over  swaying 

fields,  reeling  wheat  golden  green 
formless  words  in  dreaming  jade  passion  barndoors 
swinging  in  winds,  squeak  silence  squeak  to  Ra 

in  earthbound  beauty 
He's  still  singing, 
Singing 
in  silence,  traipsing  in  dark  alleyways  knife  drawn 

to  deal  merciful  life-death  pain  and  blood 
silent  dreams,  falling  headlong  and  floating, 
streetlights  memories  of  an  easier  age,  slavery  of 
hearts  given  freely,  taken,  chained  up  hurt  happily 
restless  dreams,  thrashing,  waking  3:27  am  thursday 

morning,  what  is  the  matter,  beautiful?  DON'T  TOUCH 

ME,  talk?  over  coffee  and  cinnamon  toast 
We're  still  singing 
Singing 

songs  not  quite  remembered,  word  here,  burst  of  tune 
there,  what  WAS  that  next  line? 

lying  in  high  heather  hilltops  hiding  soft  steel 
leather 

hair  mingling  again  in  the  rhythm  of  the  night  and 

love  and  longing 
Someone,  somewhere,  still  singing, 
Singing 

Madelyn  Boudreaux 
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There  was  a  puppeteer 
who  played  with  a  puppet 
that  played  with  a  puppet 
that  played  with  a  puppet 
that  played  with  a  puppet 
and  so  on,  till 
there's  us 
pulling  strings  that, 
it  turns  out, 
aren't  even  attached 
to  anything,  except  yo-yos. 

Jeff  Wingard 
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Belle's  Song 

Lisa  Y.  Darden 


Her  momma  been  done  wrong.  Course  we  didn't 
know  that  at  the  time,  but  later  we  knew  that's 
what  cause  her  to  do  what  she  did. 

Belle  was  a  hard  worker.  She  did  her  job, 
she  did  it  steadfast,  and  she  did  it  good.  She  work 
like  a  mule  plowin  a  field— head  down,  straight 
ahead,  get  through  the  day.  She  wadn't  too  happy 
but  she  never  mumble  or  complain.  Somehow 
we  jes  know  somethin  boilin  inside  her. 

Belle  was  big  as  a  man  and  had  hands  as 
broad  and  thick  as  a  Bible.  Her  skin  was  black  as 
three  o'clock  on  a  cold  morning  and  she  was  as 
proud  of  that  as  the  night  was  long.  I  swear  the 
woman  outwork  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  She 
lift  a  50  pound  bag  of  flower  like  it  was  nothin  so 
she  do  all  the  totin  of  the  heavy  sacks.  When  the 
car  come  in  from  town,  she'd  unload  and  haul 
like  it  was  nothin.  The  rest  of  us  get  the  smaller 
bundles  or  work  in  two's   to  haul  the  big  sacks  in. 

We  all  work  in  the  big  house  for  Miss 
Shirley.  Miss  Shirley  nice  enough.  She  just  stay 
out  of  the  way  and  tell  us  what  she  want  us  to  do 
each  day.  She  trust  us  and  never  come  back 
round  to  see  if  we  did  what  she  ask  us  to. 
Somehow  she  know  we  gonna  do  it.  One  time 
when  I  got  in  a  money  scrape, 
Miss  Shirley  give  me  my  pay  early  and  a  little 
extra  to  help  me  through.  I  pay  that  extra  back  as 
soon  as  I  could,  but  I  never  forget  her  kindness. 
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We  work  in  her  kitchen  cooking  and 
preparin  and  round  about  in  the  other  rooms 
cleanin  and  readyin  the  place  for  company.  Miss 
Shirley  love  company  and  always  havin  someone 
over  to  visit.  She  have  more  friends  than  anyone 
I  ever  seen. 

Somedays  we  slave  for  Miss  Shirley,  other 
days  we  have  it  light.  Whenever  it  come  quittin 
time  though,  Belle  always  the  first  to  leave.  She 
stomp  up  that  road  toward  home  like  a  man  with 
one  set  purpose. 

One  day  Belle  don't  come  to  work.  First  we 
figure  one  of  her  little  ones  sick  but  when  eight 
o'clock  roll  around  and  no  word  been  heard,  we 
know  somethin  wrong.  We  work  a  little  harder 
coverin  for  Belle  so  she  don't  miss  a  day's  pay. 
We  sure  glad  it  wadn't  delivery  day  though. 

We  all  wonder  and  guess  the  day  long  but 
don't  find  out  what  she  done  until  we  go  home 
to  our  menfolks  and  families  that  night.  It  seem 
that  Belle  just  done  went  crazy.  We  always 
suspect  she  too  quiet  and  brewin  inside  for  her 
own  good  but  we  had  no  idea  it  come  to  this. 
Belle  done  went  out  and  kill  some  white 
townsfolks. 

Things  was  awful  quiet  around  the  big 
house  them  next  few  weeks.  We's  all  afraid  since 
we  know  Belle  we  might  somehow  get  in  trouble 
too.  We  all  tiptoe  round  the  big  house  like  the 
president  was  in  there  sleepin. 

We  didn't  hear  about  what  really  happened 
until  a  few  days  later.  All  we  was  tole  was  Belle 
just  stomp  into  town  one  night,  went  to  these 
white  peoples  house  and  knock  on  the  door. 
When  the  woman  come  to  the  door,  Belle's  big 
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hand  knock  that  lady  clean  back  into  the  end  of 
the  hall.  They  say  that  woman  never  wake  up 
and  it  a  good  thing.  Belle  march  into  that  clean 
city  house  and  leave  her  mark.  She  took  that 
woman's  throat  and  cut  it  wide  open.  Then  she 
wait  in  the  dark  inside  that  bloody  hallway  until 
the  man  come  home. 

When  the  man  git  home,  she  take  that  knife 
and  put  it  into  him.  One  stab  wadn't  enough  for 
her  though.  She  kept  on  and  on.  Those  big  arms 
of  hers  made  strong  by  all  that  heavy  liftin  push 
the  knife  into  that  man  like  it  was  nothin  they 
say. 

When  Belle  finish  with  the  man  she  take 
that  knife,  walk  down  the  city  street  with  her 
dress  and  skin  covered  with  blood  and  go  to  the 
sheriff.  She  tell  him  to  put  her  away  that  she 
done  kill  somebody. 

We  ain't  seen  Belle  since.  Ain't  noboby 
from  out  here  but  her  own  Lucas  seen  her.  They 
put  Belle  in  the  jail  and  lock  that  door  tight.  They 
hold  the  trial  right  there  in  that  dirty  jail  with  the 
judge  in  his  black  robes  comin  to  sentence  her. 
Seems  even  those  big  town  men  afraid  of  Belle. 

Lucas  say  it  dark  in  that  jail,  ain't  no 
sunlight  gettin  in  there.  It  smells  like  a  wild 
animal.  Everytime  he  go  to  see  her  he  say  she  just 
sit  there  hummin.  Don't  talk,  don't  smile,  don't 
do  nothin  but  rock  and  hum  he  say. 

We  all  do  our  share  to  help  Lucas  raise 
Belle's  little  ones  while  she  gone  but  we  know  she 
ain't  never  gonna  come  home.  She  got  three 
little  boys  and  one  girl  who  old  enough  to  help 
Lucas  a  little. 
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We  all  talk  about  Belle  wonderin  why.  We 
don't  talk  loud,  but  hush-like,  like  in  the  church. 
After  awhile  we  get  wrapped  up  in  our  own 
troubles  and  find  somethin  else  to  talk  about  . 
But  we  all  know  she  still  in  that  town  jail.  They 
don't  move  her  to  the  state  prison.  Too  afraid  to 
even  let  her  out  that  cell.  I  think  she  just  walk 
real  quiet-like  to  the  prison  if  they  let  her. 

Later  we  find  out  why  she  did  what  she  did. 

Belle  knew  that  man  she  kill.  That  man 
done  Belle's  momma  wrong.  How  Belle  know 
about  him  was  a  puzzle  to  us,  but  she  know.  That 
man  force  Belle's  momma  to  do  somethin  she 
didn't  wanna  do  and  that  break  Belle's  momma's 
spirit.  We  all  thought  Lillie  give  up  on  livin  after 
her  man  die  but  Belle  knew  what  happened  to  her 
momma. 

Belle's  family  don't  have  no  money,  like  all 
of  us  don't,  and  when  her  pappy  die  her  momma 
wan  to  bury  him  real  nice-like.  She  go  to  town  to 
see  the  man  who  run  the  buryin  place.  She  went 
peaceful  to  ask  him  if  he  could  let  her  pay  for  the 
funeral  in  pieces.  That  man  say  he  couldn't  do  it, 
couldn't  make  no  deals.  Belle's  momma  beg  the 
man  but  he  just  say  no.  Belle's  momma  in  tears 
when  the  man  finally  say  he  can  make  a  deal  with 
her  on  his  terms.  Belle's  momma  ain't  got  no 
choice  at  that  time  but  to  give  in.  Her  man  need 
to  be  buried  right  and  soon. 

The  man  demand  more  of  those  kind  of 
payments  along  with  a  little  money.  After  while 
Belle's  momma  give  up.  She  got  real  skinny  and 
stop  carin.  She  sit  on  the  porch  in  her  rockin 
chair  just  rockin  and  starin  out  across  the  fields. 
One  day  she  just  give  up  altogether.    That  like  to 
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kill  Belle,  losin  both  her  momma  and  her  pappy 
so  quick. 

Belle  was  a  little  girl  when  all  that  happen 
but  she  don't  forget.  She  keep  that  dark  secret 
boilin  and  brewin  deep  inside  her  for  years.  One 
day  that  pot  boil  over  and  Belle  can't  take  it  no 
more.    Now  she  just  set  in  that  cell  hummin. 

Lucas  say  Belle  gettin  skinny  and  her  hair 
gettin  dull.  She  gettin  yellow  around  the  edges 
too  he  say.  But  she  don't  stomp  around  boilin 
inside  no  more— she  set  starin  in  that  dark  cell  on 
her  bed  just  rockin  and  hummin,  rockin  and 
hummin. 
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Endings 

Your  acceptance 
My  fighting  spirit .  .  . 
How  were  we  fused 
for  so  long 
Like  a  popsicle 
on  tiny  separate  legs? 

Though  our  lives, 
hopes,  dreams 
were  frozen  into 
a  solid  whole, 
we  are  sentenced  now 
for  our  differences. 

I  cannot  fight 
with  you 

holding  on  so  tight 
So  I'll  break  us 
and  put  myself 
back  on  ice 
while  you  soften 
and  melt  away 

Drip 

drip 

dripping 

into  sweet  cherry 

oblivion. 


Adrienne  Dezendorf 
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Alabaster 


I  touched  you  once  in  the  cold,  morning  sun- 
long  ago,  it  seems. 
Your  skin  was  alabaster,  stone  without  feeling, 

you  never  noticed  my  warm  hand  on  your  shoulder. 
The  tears  I  cried  were  never  crystals- 
cold,  hard  precipitation  on  your  white  cheeks 
never  meant  much  to  you. 
But  when  I  opened  the  shades,  the  cold  mourning  sun  spilled  in, 
lit  your  alabaster  skin,  and  your  lapful  of  diamonds. 
You  sat  crosslegged, 
like  Buddha, 

your  palms  turned  toward  the  sun 
cradling  the  crystals  from  a  thousand  lovers. 


Madelyn  Boudreaux 
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Ray 

The  adolescent  psychologist 
Was  a  sculptor  by  trade- 
My  parents'  hired  hands, 
Employed  to  make  Me 
Something  I  was  not— 
A  fourteen-year-old  delusion 
Of  their  own  adolescent  minds. 

I  endured  his  scraping  and  chiseling 
Through  no  choice  of  my  own- 
As  he  tried  to  gouge  Me  out  of  my  Shell, 
I  fled  the  invasion. 

It  took  me  two  years  to  journey  back  to 
Myself. 

Gynger  Ingram 
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Awakening  Upon  a  Beach,  Under  the  Full  Moon 

Edna  Pontellier, 

You  were  always  a  mystery. 

Swimming  further  than  you  should. 

I  sit  alone, 

on  the  sand, 

Staring  out  over  crashing  Atlantic 

and  I  understand— I  could  commit  myself  to  the  sea. 

She  might  smother  the  pain 

of  tender  lovers 

giggling  near  me, 

Breaking  my  Solitude, 

As  do  the  spray  and  sand 

that  winds  drive  into  my  marrow. 

Concentric  circles  in  the  water, 
I  can  almost  see  Icarus  plummet 
and  break  the  crested  white  surf. 
Splashing  in  the  moonlit  waves, 
where  you  might  swim, 
beneath  the  sand. 

Spit  Trinkgeld 
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Ticket  to  Town 

Lisa  Y.  Dar den 


We  never  spent  nothin  but  money  or  if  we 
needed  somethin  from  up  here  we  made  trades. 
Seein  how  trades  was  more  plentiful  than  money, 
we  did  a  lot  more  of  that. 

We'd  trade  chickens,  hogs  or  some  of  last 
summer's  crop.  If  a  man  was  lucky  and  his  wife 
was  handy  in  the  kitchen  or  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  he'd  have  even  more  to  trade  with. 

Sometimes  we'd  cut  up  firewood  and  sell  it  to 
the  people  from  town  who'd  come  up  here  to  see 
what  we  had.  We  didn't  have  much  but  it 
seemed  like  we'd  have  somethin  old  layin 
around  they'd  want.  Peculiar  people— comin  way 
up  here  to  get  a  bunch  of  old  stuff  when  they  can 
buy  brand  new  things  in  town. 

Though  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money,  we 
managed  to  get  along.  We  just  traded  and  raised 
enough  money  to  get  us  by.  We  didn't  have 
credit.  The  stores  in  town  wouldn't  give  us  any, 
and  Simms'  Store  up  here  didn't  have  anything 
worth  puttin  on  credit. 

All  this  changed  the  day  we  got  a  letter  and  a 
plastic  card  in  the  mail.   The  letter  said: 

Dear  Mr.  Ralph  Owens: 

You  have  been  issued  a  pre-approved 

Citibank  Visa  Card.    Due  to  your  past  excellent 

credit  record,  we  have  granted  you  a  $10,000 

revolving   credit   line.      The   Citibank   Visa    is 

accepted  at  most  major  department  stores  and 
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restaurants.  We  encourage  you  to  try  your 
new  Visa  soon  at  your  favoite  stores  and 
restaurants. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Bushnell 
President, 
Visa  Citibank 

Although  I  couldn't  remember  enterin  any 
kind  of  contest  or  one  of  them  sweepstakes  lately, 
we  didn't  need  any  more  encouragement.  We 
loaded  the  kids  up  in  the  truck  and  headed  down 
the  mountain  to  town. 

Our  first  stop  was  Wal-Marts.  We  bought 
Momma  a  microwave  oven,  the  girls  new 
sweaters  and  make-up,  and  Billy  a  fancy  plastic 
fishin  pole  with  lots  of  colorful  bait.  I  bought 
myself  a  big  color  TV  with  an  automatic  channel 
changer.  I  wouldn't  even  have  to  get  out  of  my 
chair  to  look  at  the  different  channels. 

The  best  thing  about  it  was  we  didn't  even 
have  to  pay.  All  we  did  was  give  them  the  plastic 
card  and  they'd  fill  out  a  piece  of  paper.  Then 
they'd  put  the  paper  on  a  tray  and  run  over  it 
pressin  the  numbers  on  the  card  onto  the  paper. 
I'd  have  to  sign  my  name  but  that  was  it. 

Next  we  went  to  Fred's  Appliances.  There  we 
bought  a  radio  that  plays  those  little  shiny  records. 
The  radio  had  two  big  speakers  and  all  kinds  of 
dials  and  lights. 

Fred  said  it  plays  music  real  good.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  buy  my  favorite  Flatt  and  Scruggs  songs  on  one 
of  those  little  records. 

We  looked  at  the  satellites  Fred  had  out  back 
but  the  price  tag  was  more  than  our  limit.     I 
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would  have  to  check  with  Mr.  Bushnell  at  that 
city  bank  before  buyin  it. 

Since  we  still  had  more  money  to  spend,  we 
decided  to  go  to  a  furniture  store.  We  found  a 
good  discount  store  on  Grover  Street.  There  we 
bought  one  of  those  fancy  slick  lean-back  chairs 
for  myself,  a  flowery  rockin  chair  with  side 
pockets  for  Momma  and  a  big  couch  for  the  kids. 
We  also  bought  a  few  things  to  spruce  up  the  yard. 
Momma  picked  out  a  bird  bath  and  I  chose  a  few 
of  those  pink  flamingoes  to  sit  out  in  front  of  the 
cabin. 

Callin  it  a  day,  we  headed  back  home.  The 
truck  was  loaded  with  our  new  things  and  the 
furniture  man  would  be  out  tomorrow  with  the 
new  furniture.    It  was  like  Christmas  in  July. 

On  the  way  out  of  town  we  stopped  at  Timi's 
Pizza  and  ordered  supper.  They'd  be  cold  by  the 
time  we  got  home  but  we  could  warm  them  up  in 
Momma's  new  microwave.    Oh  what  a  day! 

We  enjoyed  our  new  things  for  a  while.  But 
about  two  weeks  later  we  got  an  itchin  to  go  to 
town  again.  We  went  back  to  Wal-Marts  since 
they  had  the  most  stuff.  There  we  bought  some 
more  new  clothes,  some  little  records  of  singers 
we  hadn't  heard  yet  and  one  of  those  cameras  we 
saw  on  TV  where  the  picture  develops  right 
before  your  eyes. 

Since  we  could  only  get  one  channel  on  our 
TV,  we  decided  to  go  back  to  Fred's  and  look  at  the 
satellites.  Fred  called  Mr.  Bushnell  on  the  phone 
to  see  if  we  had  enough  money.  He  said  we'd 
used  up  all  of  our  card  except  for  $8.59.  Fred  said 
he  couldn't  put  it  on  the  card  but  he  could  make 
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us  a  deal.  He'd  rent  us  a  satellite  for  only  $64.66  a 
month.  That  sounded  like  a  lot  of  money  but  we 
figured  if  we  had  a  $10,000  card  we  could  afford 
that  too. 

I  signed  my  name  to  a  paper  and  then  we  had 
ourselves  a  satellite.  Fred  said  we'd  done  right 
since  we  could  only  get  one  channel  up  in  the 
hills.  He  said  we'd  now  get  more  than  a  hundred 
channels  and  called  it  a  "wise  investment." 

On  the  way  out  the  door,  Fred  asked  me  if  I 
was  the  Ralph  Owens  who  owned  the  O&G 
Trucking  lines.  I  told  him  "no"  that  I  was  the 
Ralph  Owens  that  owned  my  cabin  and  the  things 
I'd  bought  from  him.  These  city  people  sure  are 
peculiar.  I  ain't  never  heard  of  that  truckin  line 
much  less  own  it. 

We've  been  enjoying  Fred's  satellite  ever 
since.  We  watch  Vanna  White  turn  letters  on  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune  show,  all  kinds  of  movies,  and 
that  mean  J.R.  fellow  on  Dallas.  We  didn't  even 
know  people  really  lived  in  houses  like  that.  Billy 
stays  up  watchin  movies  late  in  the  night.  He  says 
he  learns  more  from  those  night  movies  than  he 
can  learn  at  school  and  I  believe  him. 

We  all  sit  in  the  cabin  on  our  new  furniture 
watchin  movies  and  shows  all  day  long.  It's  good 
recreation.  We  don't  have  to  talk  much  and 
we're  learnin  all  about  other  people. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  got  another  letter  in  the 
mail.  It  was  from  Mr.  Bushnell.  He 
said  we'd  spent  $10,023.67  and  had  to  pay  $100.  I 
sold  my  chickens  and  one  of  my  hogs  and  sent 
him  the  $100.  I  guess  that  was  the  cost  of  enterin 
the  contest.    Peculiar  contest—you  pay  the  enterin 
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fee  after  the  contest  is  over.  I'm  sure  glad  I  won. 
I'd  hate  to  pay  that  $100  if  I'd  lost. 

We  also  sent  Mr.  Bushnell  a  nice  letter 
thankin  him  for  the  plastic  card  and  tellin  him 
that  my  address  was  Star  Route  #2  not  306  Cherry 
Street.    Cherry  Street's  in  town. 

We  haven't  heard  from  that  Bushnell  fellow 
since  and  we  haven't  gotten  any  more  letters.  We 
still  go  to  town  to  Wal-Marts  and  buy  things,  but  I 
wonder  how  Mr.  Bushnell's     doin. 
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Silent  is  the  Night 

Silent  is  the  night.  .  . 

scream  sirens  tearing  their  way  to  inner  city  violence, 

and 

whine  the  metal  night  crawlers  whose  days  begin  with  the 

sunset  and  end  in  strange  bedrooms, 

and 

cry  the  animals  in  the  gutter,  frighteningly  both  man  and 

beast 

and 

laugh  the  diamond  wearing  hostesses  when  orchestra  strings 

hit  the  air. 

Dark  is  the  night. .  . 

screech  flashing  yellow  street  sentries, 

and 

whisper  a  thousand  soft-whites,  speckled  rectangular  excuses 

for  various  states  of  unrest 

and 

beckon  the  neon  signs  for  sleep  or  pleasure,  sometimes  one  and 

the  same, 

and 

flicker  the  ceiling  points  of  sharp  heat  making  HIS  will  that 

night  was  never  meant  to  be  silent  or  dark. 

Michelle  Weego 
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freedom:  black  and  female,  1952 

Madelyn   Boudreaux 


"chile,"  she  said,  "this  here's  freedom,  an'  don' 

you  forget  it!    you  could  be  livin'  in  russia,"  and 

here  she  widened  her  eyes,  "where  they'd  send  ya 

to  Siberia,  jes  fo'  the  color  of  your  skin,     now 

doncha  complain  'bout  your  constitutional  rights 

not     bein'     met!"  and     she     patted     her 

marmalade-striped  alley  cat  with  one  big,  black 

hand. 

it  occurred  to  me  then  that  i  was,  in  fact,  closer  in 

color  to  that  cat  than  to  my  gran-mamma,  she  the 

color  of  molasses,  and  i  an  unhappy  mix-breed,  a 

light  yellowish  tan.    almost  as  light  as  the  leaders 

of  these  wondrous  united  states,  the  leaders  who 

let  the  racist  bastards  do  what  they  wanted  to  me 

and  anyone  they  didn't  like. 

i  closed  my  eyes  and  dreamed  of  the  blacks  and 

chicanos  and  catholics   and  irish  and  orientals, 

alone  in  this  WASP's  nest,  america 

i  closed  my  eyes  and  thought  of  Siberia.  .  . 
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Pour  Une  Gargon  Russe 


Little  St.  Michael  of  Benetton.. 

full-cheeked  Russian  Jew, 

after  beers, 

finds  my  floors 

tells  me  stories,  dreams 

New  York  City  becomes  an  ocean 
sitting  on  a  skyscraper,  I  fish 
round,  round  glowing  globes  of 

fish-phorescence 
and  I  catch  them 

surreal  fish 

he  advises 
surreal  life, 

I  remind 

I  give  him  pillows,  quilts 
clouds  gather  low  on  my  porch 
He  holds  out  a  star 
points  and  bars  familiar 
David  burning  up  the  night 
silence  tucks  our  covers  tight 

Curious,  how  these  angels  find  me. 

Leslie  A.  Gregory 
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I  would  like 

just  a  little  oxygen  please 

perhaps  to  ease  the  stifle 

and  put  a  little  life 

in  this  atmosphere 

and  maybe  that  dead  man  in  the  corner 

should  be  removed  a  bit 

that  is  entirely  or 

maybe  someone  should  open  a  window  and  see 

if  the  air  out  there 

is  any  more  movable  than 

the  play-dough  that  we  call  air  in  here. 

perhaps? 

Jeff  Wingard 
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...damn... 

She  was  beautiful 

Always  there  to  hold 

Never  mad 

We  played  together 

I  could  always  talk  to  her 

She  never  ignored  me 

We  walked  every  day 

She  was  faithful 

She  always  tried  to  please  me 

Maybe  the  best  friend  I  ever  had 

The  vet  said  it  was  old  age 

...damn... 

Brian  Boone 
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Vacation  Days 


Some  poetry  could  come  out  of  this  morning, 
could  rise  from  the  depths  and  drift 
skyward,  like  particles  of  water,  fragments 
of  dreams. 

Some  poetry  could  be  born  into  this  morning, 
could  fall  from  above  and  land  firmly, 
like  the  fruit  of  trees,  pieces  of  an  eternal 
vision. 

Tiny,  distant  hopes  flutter 
twinkle  like  quivering  stars, 
they  beckon  us,  a  subtle  sound 
gentle  like  the  rising  sun. 

Ellen  Dollar 
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Education  in  Louisiana 

Gynger  Ingram 

Everyone  forgot  what  it  meant  to  get  a  good 
education.  The  classroom  was  completely  empty 
except  for  two  tables,  about  twenty  chairs,  a 
lectern,  and  a  very  dirty  free-standing  blackboard. 
On  that  blackboard  was  drawn  the  outline  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

One  student,  a  sophomore,  sat  at  the  left  table 
with  his  greasy  head  down  on  his  bookbag,  asleep. 
He  wore  filthy  blue  jeans,  a  black  leather  jacket, 
and  running  shoes  with  the  soles  coming  off. 

Shortly,  two  other  students  came  into  the 
room  and  pulled  two  chairs  into  the  corner.  The 
couple  sat  down  and  passionately  embraced  one 
another.  Steadily,  other  students  began  to  file  into 
the  room,  seating  themselves  randomly  at  the 
tables. 

These  students  dressed  in  a  variety  of  styles, 
most  unacceptable  to  the  traditional  educational 
setting.  One  young  man  sauntered  into  the 
classroom  wearing  only  cut-offs,  flip-flops,  and  an 
unbuttoned  shirt.  He  carried  a  Coke  and  nothing 
else.  Some  other  students  brought  bookbags  or 
piles  of  books,  but  they  soon  disregarded  these 
parcels  to  engage  in  idle  conversation,  most  of  it 
unintelligible.  Occasional  bursts  of  laughter 
echoed  all  the  way  down  the  hall. 

After  about  five  minutes  of  this  nonsense,  the 
teacher  entered  the  room.  He  carried  a  handful  of 
dishevelled  papers,  which  he  dropped  all  over  the 
floor  before  he  reached  the  lectern.  He  scrambled 
to  retrieve  them  and  thumped  them  down  on  the 
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podium.  Several  of  them  scattered  back  to  the 
floor.  He  left  them  there.  The  unprepared 
teacher  filed  through  the  pile  looking  for 
something.    Then  he  lit  up  a  cigarette. 

"Oh,  shit!  I  forgot  all  about  them  damned 
lesson  plans  I  was  supposed  to  turn  in!M  the 
teacher  shouted.  He  found  cursing  in  class  quite 
fashionable.  He  said  it  made  him  popular  with 
his  students,  most  of  them.  He  turned  to  leave 
the  room  again,  stopped  halfway  to  the  door, 
looked  urgently  at  his  watch,  and  turned  back  to 
the  class.  The  students  never  noticed  him  come 
into  the  room  in  the  first  place.  The  teacher  went 
to  the  lectern  and  dug  out  a  box  of  Uno  cards, 
which  he  tossed  onto  the  nearest  table.  "Here. 
You  jerks  entertain  yourselves.  I'll  be  right  back," 
he  said. 

All  of  the  students  pounced  on  the  cards, 
except  for  the  sleeper  and  the  couple  in  the  corner. 
They  graduated  to  the  floor,  dancing  around, 
laughing,  and  teasing  each  other. 

The  kids  at  the  table  struck  up  their  Uno 
game.  Some  actually  played  the  game,  while 
others  stood  behind  them,  rooting  them  on.  A 
murmur  of  laughter  and  conversation  persisted 
during  the  game,  which  lasted  for  about  thirty 
minutes.    Then  the  teacher  returned. 

"Well,  who  won?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  who  won  the  game  stood  on  her 
chair  and  flailed  her  skinny  arms  in  the  air.  "I'm 
the  winner!  I  won!  I'm  so  bad!  I  beat  every  one 
of    these    fools!"        Finally,    she    sat    down. 

"All  right!  Let's  hear  it  for  the  champ!  'A*  for 
the  day,  'A"  for  the  day!  Hey,  speaking  of 
winners,  who  won  the  big  volleyball  game  last 
night?"  the  teacher  asked. 
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Several  kids  answered,  "We  did!  Where  were 
you,  stupid?" 

The  teacher  put  his  foot  on  a  chair  and  rested 
his  elbow  on  his  knee. "Me?  I  was  preparing  for 
class,"  he  answered. 

"Yeah,  sure.  OK.  Nice  job,"  the  Uno  champ 
remarked. 

"I  ain't  kiddin',"  he  defended. 

"Right,  man.  We  know  what  you're  made 
of,"  retorted  the  boy  in  cut-offs,  stretching. 

The  teacher  gave  the  thumbs-up  sign  and  said 
in  a  cynical  voice,  "Hey,  what  can  I  say." 

The  boy  in  cut-offs  slurped  down  the  rest  of 
his  Coke.  "I'm  hungry.  I'm  ready  for  lunch,"  he 
yawned. 

The  teacher  looked  at  his  watch.  "Yep!  Time 
to  go,"  he  confirmed. 

Both  students  and  teacher  made  a  mass 
exodus  for  the  door,  except  for  the  young  man 
who  was  sleeping.  He  remained  alone  in  the 
classroom  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  woke  up, 
stood  up,  stretched,  and  yawned.  He  dragged  his 
feet  over  to  the  blackboard  and  stood  facing  it, 
staring  at  the  picture  of  Louisiana.  "I  guess  it's 
time  to  wake  up,"  he  said.  He  got  his  bookbag  and 
left  the  room. 
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The  Dance 


Dancing  in  desperation, 

Blindly  running  into  columns 

That  aren't  there, 

And  staggering  away  only 

To  be  caught  swirling  in  an 

Imaginary  cyclone 

Set  down  gently  to  go  on  exultantly 

Skipping,  running,  yelling 

The  words.  .  .  On  and  on  and  on 

Can't  stop  won't  stop  endlessly 

Dancing  in  desperation. 

Sean  Michaelson 
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The  Seekers 

Single  bars  and  shiny  cars 
Seeking  sexual  comfort 
Reebok  style  and  stonewashed  smiles 
Dressed  in  fashionable  lies 

Undeveloped  social  conscience 
Blinded  by  their  upward  vision 
Seeking  praise  and  recognition 
Shallow  lives  in  frail  condition. 

Impressed  by  reflections  of  themselves 
Seeking  an  image  from  corp-rate  shelves 
Confused  identities  clash  from  fright 
Tossing  and  turning  all  through  the  night. 

One  day  I'll  work  for  a  seeker  it's  true 
But  when  I  go  home  my  job  will  be  through 
Hugging  my  wife  as  I  step  through  the  door 
My  life  is  my  own,  that  evens  the  score 

Christopher  D.  Wilcox 


Going  Home 

Greg  Burkhead 


Jim  arrived  at  the  Denver  Trailways  station  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  en  route  to 
Chicago,  but  a  massive  winter  storm  had 
descended  on  the  Northwest,  making  night  travel 
impossible.  His  transfer  had  been  rescheduled  for 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  he  didn't  feel  like 
getting  a  hotel  room  for  just  five  hours,  so  he 
decided  to  wait  it  out  at  the  station.  He  checked 
his  luggage  into  a  locker  and  scanned  the  room:  a 
small  coffee  shop  in  one  corner,  a  small  video 
arcade  near  the  back,  pay-television  sets  lining 
one  row  of  chairs,  and  the  usual  assemblage  of 
downtrodden  characters  one  always  finds  in  bus 
stations. 

Jim  himself  was  not  in  the  least 
downtrodden,  having  belonged  to  an 
upper-middle  class  family  back  east.  He  was  a 
graduate  student  at  a  well-known  university  in 
Chicago,  and  was  on  his  way  back  after  a  ski 
vacation  at  Aspen.  Jim  usually  flew,  but  had 
decided  to  go  first  class  at  Aspen,  and  was  now 
having  to  atone  by  taking  the  bus.  He  normally 
didn't  like  being  thrown  in  amongst  the  destitute, 
but  found  himself  intrigued  with  their  variety, 
their  peculiarity.  They  were  the  kind  of  people  he 
had  seen  in  Chicago,  but  had  never  known.  But 
now  he  was  in  among  them,  in  the  same 
situation,  probably  waiting  for  the  same  bus. 

He  bought  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down  in 
one  of  the  rows  of  fiberglass  chairs  and  began  to 
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scan  their  faces.  There  was  an  old  woman  sitting 
across  from  him  with  deep  lines  in  her  face.  She 
was  draped  in  a  blanket,  babbling  something  about 
going  to  visit  her  son  to  a  skinny,  unshaven  man 
wearing  holey  sneakers.  There  was  a  younger 
woman  farther  down,  reading  a  black  book  and 
glancing  after  the  people  who  walked  past  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  turning  her  head  just 
slightly  as  she  did  so.  Sitting  beside  her  was  an 
old  man  who  had  fallen  asleep,  a  lit  cigar  dangling 
from  his  rough-hewn  hand.  There  were  many 
others,  all  different  and  peculiar,  but  with  an  air 
of  oppression  common  to  each.  The  sense  of 
oppression  weighed  down  on  the  place,  making  it 
seem  huge  and  lonely.  Jim  felt  troubled,  but  he 
wasn't  sure  why.  He  began  to  doze  while 
pondering  the  cause. 

He  was  awakened,  he  couldn't  tell  how  much 
later,  by  a  black-haired  girl  who  had  taken  the 
vacant  seat  beside  him,  and  was  now  tugging  at 
his  sleeve.  "Hey  mister,  hey!  You  gotta  light?" 
An  unlit  Marlboro  was  poised  expectantly  in  her 
small  white  hand.  Her  semi-long  fingernails 
were  painted  bright  red,  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
stained  yellow  from  nicotine. 

"Yeah,  I  think  so,"  Jim  fumbled  in  his 
pockets.  He  produced  a  cigarette  lighter  and 
obliged  the  young  girl. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  and  began  to  take  quick, 
nervous  puffs  at  the  filter,  inhaling  deeply,  and 
pausing  before  she  exhaled.  Jim  was  awake  now, 
and  began  to  study  the  girl  with  a  sidelong  look. 
He  had  apparently  served  his  purpose,  as  the  girl 
took  no  more  notice  of  him.  He  guessed  her  to  be 
about  fourteen,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell  at  first 
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glance.  She  was  wearing  gaudy,  almost  whorish 
amounts  of  make-up,  but  her  eyes  belied  her  age. 
Despite  the  make-up,  she  was  still  a  pretty  girl. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  seat,  fidgeting 
impatiently.  In  her  left  hand  she  clutched  the 
cigarette,  in  her  right  the  end  of  a  clear  plastic 
garbage  bag,  into  which  she  had  wadded  a  few 
soiled  clothes  and  another  pack  of  cigarettes.  The 
clothes  she  was  wearing  were  also  dirty,  and 
obviously  second-hand.  Jim  continued  to  watch 
her  for  several  minutes;  the  cigarette  was  quickly 
reduced  to  ashes.  She  immediately  produced 
another  one. 

"Hey  mister?"  she  presented  the  unlit 
cigarette. 

"Sure,"  replied  Jim,  "Can  you  spare  one?" 
She  considered  her  pack,  glanced  at  the  spare  in 
her  bag,  and  met  his  request.  He  lit  hers  first,  and 
then  his  own.    "My  name's  Jim,"  he  offered. 

"Mine's  Rose,"  she  answered,  and  exhaled 
smoke  in  the  same  breath.  She  glanced  him  over 
quickly  and  turned  away.  Her  knees  bobbed  up 
and  down  in  the  fashion  of  anxious  persons.  She 
spied  the  clock  on  the  wall  for  the  fifth  time  in 
five  minutes.  The  girl  got  up.  "Hey  Jim,  will  you 
watch  my  stuff?"  she  asked.  "I've  got  to  make  a 
phone  call." 

"Sure,"  Jim  replied.  She  returned  about  five 
minutes  later  and  sat  down.  She  looked  worried. 
Jim  was  puzzled  by  the  young  girl.  Was  she  a 
prostitute?  A  runaway?  Why  was  she  so 
nervous?  "Where  are  you  headed,  Rose?"  he 
asked. 

"Pueblo,  my  parents  live  there."  She  seemed 
grateful  for  someone  to  talk  to,  so  Jim  continued. 
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"What  are  you  doing  in  Denver?"  he  asked. 

"My  boyfriend  lives  here,  I  just  tried  to  call 
him,"  she  answered.  There  was  a  pause.  On  a 
sudden  she  asked,  "Jim,  you  ever  get  high?"  Jim 
thought  back  to  his  high-school  days  and 
experimenting  with  marijuana. 

"Sure,  I  have,"  he  reminisced,  "but  it's  been 
some  time." 

"Well,  I'm  tripping  right  now,"  she  confessed, 
and  took  another  drag  on  her  third  cigarette.  The 
word  "tripping"  clued  Jim  that  he  had  misguessed 
the  drug  he  thought  implied  by  the  word  "high" 
in  her  original  question. 

"On  what?"  he  pursued. 

"Acid,"  she  answered  unreservedly.  This 
piqued  Jim's  curiosity.  He  had  never  tried  acid 
himself  or  kept  company  with  anyone  who  had. 
Of  course  he  knew  it  still  existed,  but  had  thought 
the  drug  had  lost  most  of  its  popularity  in  the 
early  seventies. 

"Do  you  'trip'  very  often?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,  all  the  time,"  she  said.  She  glanced  at 
the  clock  again.  "Hey  Jim,  watch  my  stuff  again, 
will  ya.  I'm  gonna  try  to  call  my  boyfriend  again." 
Jim  watched  as  she  made  the  call.  Apparently 
there  was  no  answer.  She  returned  and  bummed 
another  light. 

"Not  home,  huh?"  asked  Jim. 

"Naw,  he's  probably  looking  for  me,"  she 
answered.  "I'm  kinda  running  away  from  him," 
said  Rose.  "Things  were  getting  pretty  bad." 

"What  do  you  mean?"   Jim  urged. 

"Well,  when  we  get  high,  he  likes  to  hit  me," 
she  laughed.  It  wasn't  until  then  that  Jim  noticed 
the  bruises  on  her  arms.     "Usually  I  just  laugh, 
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cause  I'm  fucked  up  too,  and  all,  but  lately  it's 
been  gettin  outta  hand."  Jim  was  appalled. 

"How  old  is  your  boyfriend?"  he  asked. 
"What  does  he  do?"  Jim  was  filled  with  a  need  to 
know  more  about  this  poor  girl's  situation. 

"He's  nineteen,"  she  answered.  "He  doesn't 
do  much  anything  'cept  get  high,  he  stays  in  jail 
most  of  the  time." 

"In  jail?"  questioned  Jim,  "For  what?" 

"He  killed  a  man,"  she  said  flatly.  "They  let 
him  out  on  weekends  though,  'cause  he  was 
underage  when  he  did  it.  I've  been  living  with 
his  sister,  she's  keeping  my  baby  for  me  while  I'm 
gone."  At  the  mention  of  a  baby  Jim  finally  felt 
compelled  to  ask  her  age. 

"You've  got  a  baby?"  he  asked,  "How  old  are 
you  anyway,  Rose?"  She  got  out  another  cigarette, 
and  Jim  lit  it  without  being  asked. 

"I'm  seventeen,"  she  said.  "How  old  are 
you?"  Jim  knew  the  girl  was  not  seventeen, 
probably  not  a  day  over  fourteen,  he  decided. 

"I'm  twenty-three,"  he  answered  honestly. 

"My  stuff,  huh?"  as  she  got  up  to  try  the 
phone  again.  Jim  concluded  that  she  didn't 
realize  she  was  making  a  phone  call  every  five 
minutes  because  of  the  drugs.  She  certainly  was 
jittery.  What  he  couldn't  figure  out  was  why  she 
was  trying  to  call  a  nineteen-year-old  convict 
boyfriend  who  did  nothing  but  drop  acid  and  beat 
her.   And  so  when  she  returned,  he  asked. 

"Why  are  you  trying  to  call  this  guy?"  he 
pleaded.  "I  thought  you  were  going  home  to 
Pueblo." 

"Cause  I'm  not  sure  I  wanna  go."  She  seemed 
genuine.     "I  really  do  love  him,  and  I  haven't 
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been  home  in  two  years.  I  think  maybe  if  I  can 
call  him,  he'll  come  down  her  and  talk  me  outta 
going.  Then  and  there  Jim  decided  he  was  going 
to  get  that  girl  on  the  that  bus,  whatever  it  meant. 
Whatever  she  had  waiting  for  her  in  Pueblo 
couldn't  be  any  worse  than  what  she  had  there  in 
Denver.  It  was  obvious  that  she  was  uncertain 
about  her  choice  of  action,  and  since  he  had  read 
some  about  the  receptiveness  of  external  stimuli 
on  persons  experiencing  an  "acid  trip,"  he  felt 
certain  he  could  make  the  difference  on  whether 
or  not  she  decided  to  go.  He  began  to  talk  about 
his  home,  and  how  he  longed  to  get  there. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  home  myself,"  he  offered. 
She  didn't  respond,  but  continued  smoking.  "I 
can't  wait  to  see  my  mom,"  he  continued.  At 
that,  she  perked  up. 

"Yeah,  I  want  to  see  my  mom  too."  She 
smiled  a  sad  smile,  "I  haven't  seen  her  in  a 
while."  He  continued  to  talk  about  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  get  home,  getting  her  to  talk  about 
her  home,  and  questioning  her  further  on  the 
points  that  seemed  to  spark  some  happy  memory. 
She  continued  making  phone  calls,  but  the 
intervals  between  them  got  longer,  although  she 
never  stopped  glancing  around  the  room,  as  if 
waiting  for  someone  to  arrive  and  drag  her  back 
to  some  ill  end. 

The  hours  passed  and  morning  drew  nigh. 
Rose's  bus  was  scheduled  to  depart  one  hour 
before  Jim's,  and  she  "borrowed"  money  from 
him  for  another  pack  of  smokes  in  anticipation. 
Jim  gladly  parted  with  the  money.  He  didn't 
often  smoke  himself,  and  did  not  condone  the 
practice.    But  if  it  made  her  feel  the  least  bit  less 
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unsure  about  the  seven-hour  ride  to  Pueblo,  he 
felt  the  cigarettes  well  worth  his  money.  Her  bus 
finally  arrived,  and  she  began  to  gather  her  things. 
"Well,  I  guess  this  is  it,"  Rose  announced.  "I'm 
going  home."  She  still  looked  unsure.  She 
noticed  Jim's  cigarette  lighter  that  she  now  held. 
She  offered  it  back. 

"Keep  it,"  Jim  refused.  "You're  gonna  need  it 
on  the  ride  home." 

"Thanks  Jim,  thanks  for  everything,"  she 
should  have  said,  but  didn't.  Instead,  she  picked 
up  her  garbage  bag  stuffed  with  clothes  and  got  in 
line  waiting  to  board  the  Pueblo-bound  bus,  and 
contini^d  scanning  the  room  for  her  boyfriend 
until  she  herself  was  on  board.  Jim  went  back  to 
his  chair  and  wept  the  tears  that  she,  at  fourteen, 
no  longer  had. 
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Winter  Solstice 

Winter  solstice 

half  and  half, 

you  laugh 

when  I  say 

sleep  holds  names 

best  left  whispers, 

breezes 

vaulted  safe  from  light 

from  the  after  side  of  twelve; 

you  leave  me, 

petit  enfant, 

Sacre  Coeur  gentil, 

searching 

sheets  and  papers 

a  silent  balance: 

cafe  au  lait 

moon  and  sun 

quiet  shuttered  median  of  noon 

Leslie  A.  Gregory 
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Questions 

Creator,  why  am  I  in  struggle? 

That  is  the  system  of  an  imperfect  universe. 
Why  then,  am  I  tested? 

You  are  looking  at  it  from  your  meager  existence. 
Is  there  good  and  evil? 

There  is  couterbalance  in  everything. 
Creator,  what  does  evil  hope  to  achieve? 

Satisfaction. 
How  can  I  eliminate  evil? 

You  are  incapable,  the  struggle  is  infinite. 
But  it  sounds  so  inescapable! 

Remember,  evil  asks  the  same  questions. 

Allen  L.  Haines 
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Lucy 

Gynger  Ingram 

So  many  nightmares  since  last  April  when 
Lucy  suffered  a  miscarriage  and  required  a 
hysterectomy.    She  was  sick  all  summer. 

November  came  on  hard.  Lucy's  son  T.K.  ran 
off  to  who-knows-where,  never  to  be  seen  again, 
leaving  her  with  five  grandchildren  and  a 
daughter-in-law  who  hated  her.  T.K.'s  best  friend 
Orphan  had  died  of  leukemia  two  weeks  before. 
Lucy  herself  had  been  diagnosed  a  carrier.  She 
knew  it  would  eventually  kill  her,  too.  Then,  her 
best  friend  PoPo  died  suddenly  on  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving.  Lucy  thought  the  holidays  were 
supposed  to  be  happy. 

Being  alone  in  the  trailer  with  Waggs 
depressed  her.  Waggs  wasn't  much  company. 
He  too  mourned  the  lost  loved  ones.  Lucy  stood 
by  the  back  door  watching  her  grandchildren  play 
on  the  porch.  Her  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
horrors  long  before  April. 

She  had  been  on  the  street,  just  a  young  girl, 
pregnant,  in  a  bad  neighborhood.  She  bore  her 
first  son  in  a  storage  shed.  Red  was  a  handsome 
boy,  but  Lucy  never  got  to  see  him  grow  to 
manhood.  The  eighty-year-old  she-person  who 
lived  in  the  main  house  and  used  a  walker  did 
something  terrible. 

She  hired  a  man  with  a  truck  to  do  away  with 
Lucy  and  Red.  He  threw  them  into  the  cab  of  the 
truck  and  drove  across  the  interstate.     Then,  he 
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threw  Red  out  of  the  truck.  He  threw  her  out  a 
couple  of  blocks  down  the  road. 

She  hit  the  ground  hard  and  rolled  over  a  few 
times.  Stunned,  she  got  up  and  crouched  by  a 
tree.  Fortunately,  she  wasn't  hurt.  But  she 
couldn't  think  straight.  She  knew  she  had  to  find 
Red,  though.  She  looked  for  days,  with  no  result, 
grabbing  a  meal  from  an  overturned  garbage  can 
when  she  could.  She  knew  Red  was  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  himself,  but  the  mother  in  her  still 
worried.   Finally,  she  decided  to  go  home. 

When  she  got  back  a  month  later,  that 
she-person  sprayed  her  with  the  garden  hose. 
Lucy  shook  herself  dry  and  looked  longingly  at 
the  little  orange  house  across  the  alley.  They  had 
three  children,  two  sisters  called  Rat  and  Cow,  and 
one  little  brother,  called  Beeber.  They  already  had 
a  cat,  a  big  gray  tomcat  named  Smokey.  Lucy  and 
Smokey  didn't  get  along. 

One  morning,  Lucy  heard  Rat  crying.  Cow 
had  already  left  for  school.  Lucy  went  to 
investigate,  and  found  that  Smokey  had  been  hit 
by  a  car.  Rat  wanted  another  cat.  Lucy  sat  pretty 
with  her  tail  curled  around,  but  Rat  never 
noticed.  The  family  moved  away  the  nest 
weekend. 

The  she-person  continued  to  abuse  Lucy,  and 
stopped  feeding  her.  Luckily,  Cow  found  out 
about  it  and  sent  her  father  to  get  her.  Gratefully, 
Lucy  jumped  into  the  cab  of  his  truck.  The  ride  to 
the  new  house  was  long.  When  they  drove  in  the 
driveway,  Cow's  father  called  her.  She  came  to 
the  truck  and  delightfully  reached  for  the  cat. 
Cow's  mother  came  out  then,  and  Lucy  got  scared. 
She  jumped  out  and  ran  through  the  back  yard 
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toward  the  highway.  They  coaxed  her  back 
though,  shaking  a  bowl  of  Meow  Mix  and  calling, 
"Here,  kitty  kitty."  Lucy  thought  about  how  long 
it  had  been  since  she'd  had  Meow  Mix.  She 
remembered  the  she-person  with  the  garden  hose. 
She  looked  at  the  speeding  cat-crushers  on  the 
highway.     She  turned  back. 

Cow  led  her  into  the  laundry  room  and  gave 
her  the  Meow  Mix  and  a  bowl  of  milk.  Lucy 
gorged  herself,  then  curled  up  on  the  blanket  Rat 
put  down  for  her.  Later,  she  had  to  go  outside. 
Cow's  mother  let  her  out.  Lucy  heard  Cow  say, 
"That  cat  won't  come  back."  A  few  minutes  later, 
Lucy  pawed  at  Cow's  bedroom  door,  wanting  in. 

Then,  the  issue  of  a  name  came  up.  Rat 
suggested  Tyger.  Cow  stuck  with  Venus.  That  is 
what  she  had  wanted  to  name  Smokey,  until  they 
found  out  Smokey  was  a  he.  Finally,  their 
mother  suggested  Lucy,  after  the  she-person  who 
hated  her  so  much. 

"That  lady  hates  cats,"  Cow  remarked. 

"That's  the  point,"  their  mother  said.  When 
Lucy  the  she-person  found  out,  she  vowed  to 
catch  a  cockroach  in  a  jar  and  name  it  Linda,  after 
the  girls'  mother.    She  hated  cock-roaches. 

Lucy  at  last  had  a  home. 

Toby  was  a  huge  white  tomcat  who  lived 
down  the  street.  He  was  going  with  this  girl 
named  Momma-Cat,  until  he  laid  eyes  on  Lucy. 
Actually,  Lucy  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  into 
heat  first.  She  and  Toby  had  lots  of  fun,  after  Lucy 
had  a  big  fight  in  the  carport  with  Momma-Cat 
that  Cow  had  to  break  up. 

Lucy  got  pregnant  again,  by  Toby  of  course. 
But  then  it  came  time  to  move  again.    The  family 
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found  a  huge  double-wide  trailer  in  a  big  trailer 
park  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Cow  predicted 
that  Lucy  would  run  away,  but  she  didn't.  That 
was  in  February. 

In  March,  T.K.  and  Buffy  were  born.  They 
were  twins,  solid  white  with  gold  eyes.  Cow  gave 
Buffy  to  her  French  teacher  for  Teacher 
Appreciation  Week.  Mrs.  Washington's  kitten 
had  been  killed  by  a  car  a  couple  of  weeks  before. 

The  next  year  passed  uneventfully,  that  is 
until  she  met  Vagabond.  He  was  a  big  tomcat  that 
looked  just  like  her.  She  got  pregnant,  again,  and 
that  is  when  all  the  new  trouble  started.  She  had 
a  miscarriage. 

T.K.'s  girlfriend  Baby,  who  lived  next  door, 
did  fine.  She  soon  had  a  litter  of  five  beautiful 
kittens— Lucy's  grandchildren. 

"Meow!  Meow!"  Little  Lu  said,  pressing  her 
small  pink  nose  against  the  glass  of  the  patio  door. 
Little  Lu  looked  most  like  her  grandmother.  At 
least  that  brought  Lucy  out  of  her  depressing  train 
of  thought,  back  to  reality,  which  wasn't  much 
better.  Lucy  looked  out  at  PoPo's  grave,  and 
remembered.  Bubba  and  Shadow  were  coming  in 
that  night.  They  were  a  young  Schnauzer  couple 
from  Missouri.  Waggs  didn't  like  the  idea  either. 
Now  that  PoPo  was  gone,  he  was  top  dog.  He 
wanted  to  stay  that  way. 

Cow's  mother  came  home  with  Bubba. 
When  everyone  else  got  home,  they  ate  and  left  to 
go  get  Cow  and  her  friend  Tammy  from  college.  It 
was  semester  break  for  them.  When  they  got 
home,  Cow  came  in  the  door  looking  for  Bubba. 
"Oh,  hi,  Luma,"   she   said,   then   went   to  greet 
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Bubba.  Lucy  tucked  her  tail  and  moped  into  the 
laundry  room.   She  lay  down  with  a  sigh. 

The  next  morning,  Shadow  came.  Lucy  tried 
to  gather  some  data  on  Shadow,  but  Cow  took  to 
her  immediately.  Lucy  sat  on  the  kitchen  stool 
with  her  head  down.  Later,  Shadow  chased  Lucy 
across  the  kitchen  floor.  Lucy  had  enough,  and 
slashed  the  new  Schnauzer's  nose.  Shadow 
should  have  know  the  cat  would  hit  her.  The 
holidays  came  and  went  with  everybody  fussing 
over  the  new  dogs. 

After  the  holidays,  Cow  went  back  to  college. 
When  she  came  home  two  weekends  later,  Cow's 
mother  told  her  that  Shadow  was  going  back  to 
Missouri.  Cow  protested  for  awhile,  then  went 
into  her  study  (the  laundry  room)  to  work.  Lucy 
jumped  on  her  desk  as  if  to  say,  "I'm  still  here." 

"Aw,  hi,  Lucyangel.  Are  you  still  my  cat?" 
Cow  said,  stroking  her  down  the  back. 

"Meow!  Meow!"  Lucy  confirmed,  as  if  to  say, 
"Of  course  I'm  still  your  cat." 
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The  Next  Step 

Trees  grow.  In  the  morning 
Air  bites.  You  can't  bite  back.  Just 
Bundle  up  and  shiver. 
Scientists  have  found  that 
Mirrors  cause  cancer  so 
Don't  stand  there  too  long. 
Forecasters  refuse  any  responsibility 
for  arctic  blasts  finding  their  way 
into  the  shower.  .  .walls.  .  . 
Coffee,  coffee 
Please.  .  .It's  tepid. 
A  mole  in  stone 
Had  a  sore  nose 
So  he  just  stopped 
And  started  to  sing.  It  was 
A  funny,  sad,  annoying  song. 
The  stone  broke. 
Stone  broke.  Mole's 
Behind  bars  now. 
Not  singing  though. 
It's  raining  and  snowing  and  fogging. 
There's  a  river  rushing  past  each  ear. 
Hear  the  roar?  Rain  pounds  me  sense- 
Less.  Feet  can't  find 
the  next  step.  Hang  on.  .  . 

Jeff  Wingard 


Peace 

Listened  to  your  music. 
It  trickled,  then  coursed 
through  my  being. 

Drank  some  beer. 
The  music  rolled 
and  rocked  my  soul 
and  I  let  go. 

Couldn't  check  the  tide. 

Could  no  longer  hide 

my  need  to  touch  your  core. 

What?.  .  .Oh,  kids,  your  supper? 
*****{  Broke  my  naji 

Those  damned  inner  hells. 

I'll  leave  'em  where  the  music  goes. 

Will  it  be  the  same  tomorrow? 
No,  no  beer  tomorrow. 
.  .  .Can't  escape  the  zoo. 

I'll  feel  your  music 
but  I'll  restrain.  . . 
No  dreams—no  harm. 
Peace. 

Peace? 

Adrienne  Dezcndorf 
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The  Mill 


As  the  gears  of  the  mill  go  round  and  around 
Revolving  on  their  race  at  the  center 
Each  cog  in  the  fog  of  the  mist  of  its  motion 
Not  seeing  what  surely  is  plain 

Each  cog  is  a  face,  each  gear  is  a  race 
Essential  in  the  conversion  of  grain 
A  common  mobility  affords  the  ability 
To  grind  out  a  nutrition  for  peace 

This  old  mill  stone  factory  will  produce  satisfactorily 
If  at  the  top  of  the  wheel  we  pay  heed 
Each  cog  rises  slowly  from  the  fog  of  the  lowly 
Revolution  meets  mutual  needs 

To  promote  a  tranquility  and  arrest  the  futility 

Of  divisions  by  color  of  skin 

I  pray  for  union  a  racial  communion 

In  a  world  where  our  dreams  dare  come  true 

Christopher  D.  Wilcox 
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Adventures  of  a  Gourd 

Peter  Rolufs 


With  each  skillful  stroke,  bits  of  metal  sheared 
away  from  a  sharper  blade.  Mr.  Mumford  closely 
examined  the  edge  of  his  cutting  utensil,  so  sharp 
it  was  only  atoms  thick.  His  eyes  narrowed  to  a 
squint.  Where  the  blade  is  sharpest  it  shouldn't  be 
seen.  He  tuned  the  shining  metal  to  look  at  it 
directly.  He  imagined  its  infinite  thinning  out. 
Perhaps  the  imperceptible  edge  continued  outward 
like  a  plane— splitting  his  hemispheres.  The 
pumpkin,  a  blurry  orange  spot  in  the  corner  of  Mr. 
Mumford's  vision,  watched  him  from  beyond  the 
kitchen  doorway— blank  and  round— a  big  orange 
eye  without  a  pupil. 

With  carving  utensil,  garbage  bag,  and 
newspaper,  Mr.  Mumford  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  pumpkin.  The  stem  protruded  from  its 
crown  like  a  bloodless  umbilical  cord.  Underneath 
were  living  seeds— useless  seeds.  In  their  place: 
fire,  perversion  of  the  life  cycle,  an  alter  to  the 
eternal  dead.  Mr.  Mumford  was  inspired  this 
night  before  Halloween.  The  hideous 
jack-o'-lantern  would  make  children  cry  and 
parents  repent.  It  would  guard  his  doorstep  the 
year  round.  He  reached  over  to  the  friendly  bowl 
of  tootsie  roll  offerings  and  took  a  few  for  himself. 

Pumpkin  removed  from  pumpkin.  The  seeds 
and  their  small  supply  of  nourishing  slime  were 
tossed  into  the  smothering  plastic  to  take  root  if 
they  could.  Mr.  Mumford  carved  with  great  care 
hoping  to  entice  with  flattery  the  horrible  spirits 
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that  would  enter  through  the  grotesque  facial 
features.  The  tall  nostril  slits  would  detect  the 
faintest  scent  of  fear.  The  narrow,  hypnotic  eyes 
would  emit  a  far  reaching  stream  of  unholy 
energy.  And  as  Mr.  Mumford  carved  the  gaping 
mouth  larger  to  consume  a  continuous  stream  of 
souls,  the  pointy  rows  of  teeth  became  longer  to 
snag  feeble  unwanted  flesh.  The  gourd,  blank  and 
inert,  became  a  violent  demon  that  interacted  with 
the  world  around  it.  Pressure  and  temperature 
changed.  The  walls  of  the  room  advanced  and 
retreated. 

The  lantern  stared  at  Mr.  Mumford—right 
through  him:  through  a  dog  sleeping  on  his 
neighbor's  porch,  through  a  fish  tank,  through  the 
neighbor,  through  more  fish  tanks,  through 
television  sets  and  sleeping  children,  through 
microwave  ovens,  through  a  boy  in  the  top  bunk, 
and,  as  the  earth's  horizon  dropped  away,  through 
planets  and  stars.  Mr.  Mumford  studied  the 
hollow  visage.  A  flake  of  orange  stood  along  the 
smooth  outline  of  an  eye.  He  pressed  a  thumb  in 
and  left  a  stain  of  blood.  Mr.  Mumford  flinched 
and  jerked  the  thumb  to  his  mouth.  He  watched 
his  drop  of  blood  thin  in  the  dewey  pumpkin  juice 
and  trickle  down  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  eye. 
His  tongue  felt  the  severed  skin  divided  along  the 
length  of  the  soft  side  of  his  thumb.  He  must  have 
cut  it  on  the  knife—so  sharp  he  didn't  feel  it.  How 
long  ago?  How  much  blood  did  he  lose?  He  could 
taste  it.  He  used  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood  when 
he  was  a  kid.  A  bump  on  the  head  from  falling.  A 
fat  lip.  Mr.  Mumford  glanced  down  and  saw  the 
little  dabs  of  blood  on  the  floor,  newspaper,  and 
pieces  of  pumpkin.     Definitely  a  small  amount. 
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Less  than  a  tea-spoon  easily.  The  planets  and  stars 
continued  to  whirl  in  the  jack-o'-lantern's  far 
reaching  field  of  vision.  The  blood  thinned  in  the 
pumpkin  dew  and  trickled  downward.  Mr. 
Mumford  rose  to  get  a  band-aid. 

He  held  his  thumb  tightly  in  his  mouth  while 
the  pulling  of  his  feet  caused  the  whole  earth  to 
rotate  the  medicine  cabinet  toward  him.  Bells 
chimed  in  the  distance. 

MMr.  Mumford,"  the  pumpkin  called  after  him 
as  it  dipped  below  the  horizon.  "Mr.  Mumford. 
Are  you  home?" 

It  needed  a  candle.  He  kept  thousands  of  them 
somewhere.  Mr.  Mumford  popped  the  medicine 
cabinet  open.  He  remembered  the  candle  he  was 
looking  for.  It  depicted  a  man  with  a  red  nose 
clinging  to  a  bottle  and  a  lamp  post.  Some  ghoul 
had  given  it  to  him.  It  stood  toward  the  back.  He 
pushed  the  candles  aside  and  waves  of  them 
toppled  like  dominoes.  The  candle  he  wanted  was 
just  out  of  arm's  reach. 

"Mr.  Mumford."  A  familiar  voice. 

Using  the  sink  as  a  step,  Mr.  Mumford  hoisted 
himself  up  and  into  the  medicine  cabinet. 
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In  Fear 

I  allowed  her  entrance 

into  my  stronghold, 
Knowing  that  soon  I  would  lie, 

defenseless,  naked, 
Before  her, 

Knowing  that  she  would  gently 
pry  my  heart  from  its  tissues, 

Slowly,  gently,  rending  my  soul  apart, 
to  eat  that  bloody  organ  before  I  sleep 

Once  more 

I  awake  to  the  sunlight 

on  her  face 
Her  warmth  in  my  bed, 

in  my  heart,  still  intact, 

Thirty  years  later. 

Sean  Michaelson 
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Savor 

The  unbalance. 

That's 

life;  a  vibrating  reaction  to  disturbance  according  to 

harmonic 

laws. 

God  is 

plunking  and  strumming  his 

banjo:  that's 

life,  unbalanced 

by 

definition, 

by  existence:  strings  stretched  from  rest, 

bouncing  back. 

He's 

teaching 

Himself  to  play.  The  music 

isn't 

for  us.  Steal  some 

if  you  can. 

Jeff  Wingard 
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You  Canft  Trust  Anybody  These  Days 

Greg  Burkhead 


John  left  home  on  his  twentieth  birthday  in 
search  of  happiness.  He  had  almost  given  up  on 
humanity  and  he  sincerely  doubted  the  direction 
his  life  seemed  be  to  taking.  He  didn't  have  any 
friends  at  school  and  the  girls  wouldn't  even  give 
him  the  time  of  the  day.  His  belongings  consisted 
of  a  sleeping  bag,  a  small  one-man  tent,  a  pot,  a 
spoon,  a  cup,  a  small  one-burner  gas  stove,  and  a 
large  backpack  to  carry  it  all  in.  He  had  twenty-six 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents  to  his  name  and  the 
clothes  on  his  back. 

It  was  early  spring  when  he  struck  out,  and 
the  chill  of  winter  was  beginning  to  give  way  to 
warmth  and  sunshine.  John  made  good  time  for 
the  first  week  or  so,  and  by  mid-April  had  put 
several  hundred  miles  between  himself  and  the 
small  rural  community  from  which  he  hailed. 
The  truck  drivers  provided  much  of  the 
transportation,  but  quite  often  a  passenger  car 
would  heed  his  diligent  thumb  and  offer  a  ride. 
John  was  much  luckier  than  most  of  the 
hitchhikers  because  he  was  a  young, 
not-unattractive,  clean-cut  Caucasian.  He  looked 
harmless  compared  to  the  long-haired  hippy 
axe-murderers  that  litter  the  nation's  highways. 
Most  of  the  people  who  picked  him  up  probably 
had  children  or  friends  much  like  himself. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  the  blue  Toyota 
slowed  and  stopped  in  the  usual  fashion  of  people 
who  pick  up  hitchhikers.     John  scooped  up  his 
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backpack  and  hurried  to  catch  up  with  the  car. 
"Where  ya'  headed,  son?"  the  man  behind  the 
wheel  called  through  the  window. 

"To  be  honest,  sir,  I  don't  exactly  know," 
answered  John.   "Maybe  I  will  when  I  get  there." 

"Hop  in,  lad;  we'll  see  if  we  can  find  the 
place,"  said  the  middle-aged  man  with  a  smile.  "I 
think  I've  been  through  there  once  or  twice 
myself."  John  had  made  a  habit  of  being  very 
careful  about  accepting  rides  from  people  who 
seemed  outright  friendly,  they  almost  always  had 
something  up  their  sleeve.  The  main  reason  he 
had  left  home  was  because  of  the  lack  of 
genuinely  nice  people  in  his  life.  He  quickly 
studied  the  man's  features:  kind  blue  eyes, 
hairline  beginning  to  recede  with  wisps  of  grey  at 
the  sideburns,  dimpled  chin  and  smile  lines 
creasing  his  clean-shaven  cheeks.  John  made  his 
decision,  made  a  slight  nod,  tossed  his  pack 
behind  the  seat  and  climbed  into  the  car. 

"Name's  John,"  he  said,  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"Gary,  nice  ta  meet  ya',"  the  man  returned. 
He  shook  the  outstretched  hand.  John  noticed  the 
genuine  firmness  in  the  man's  grip. 

"How  far  are  you  going?"  queried  John. 

"Far  as  needs  be,  I  s'spect,"  the  man  calmly 
answered.  He  pulled  the  car  back  onto  the 
highway.  "Tell  me  son,  what's  a  nice  young  man 
like  you  doing  travelling  the  roads?  Got  family 
trouble?   Trouble  with  the  police?" 

"No,  it's  nothing  like  that,"  John  returned. 
"You  see,  I  was  in  school  and  all,  college,  that  is, 
and  I  mean,  you  know,  it  was  like  nothing  was 
happening   for   me.      Not   with   the   grades   or 
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anything,   it   was  just   like   there   was   nothing 
happening,  you  know?" 

"I  think  I'm  beginning  to  understand,"  said 
the  man.    "Go  on." 

"There's  not  much  else  to  tell,"  said  John.  "I 
was  just  unhappy  doing  what  I  was  doing,  so  I 
split.  Thought  maybe  I  could  find  something 
better." 

"Have  you?"  asked  the  man. 

"Have  I  what?" 

"Have  you  found  anything  better?"  the  man 
persisted. 

"No.  Actually  things  have  gotten  worse.  At 
school  at  least  I  had  regular  meals  and  a  warm 
place  to  sleep  every  night,"  said  John.  He  was 
beginning  to  tire  of  the  questions.  "Mind  if  I 
nap?"  he  asked,  "I'm  kinda  tired." 

"Suit  yourself,"  said  the  man. 

It  was  long  past  dark  when  John  awoke.  He 
still  was  sitting  in  the  car  but  the  car  was  now 
parked  in  a  driveway  in  front  of  a  quaint  little 
house.  The  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  John 
got  out  of  the  car  and  fumbled  with  his  backpack. 
He  was  very  hungry  and  it  was  beginning  to  rain. 
He  thought  about  moving  on  but  a  motion  at  the 
window  of  the  small  house  caught  his  attention. 
He  turned  to  see  the  man,  Gary,  gesturing  for  him 
to  come  inside.  "Well,"  he  thought,  "he  hasn't 
tried  to  knock  me  over  the  head  yet,  what  the 
hell?"  and  he  started  for  the  door.  As  he  was 
reaching  for  the  handle  the  door  swung  inward. 

"Come  on  in,  I  saved  you  some  dinner,"  said 
Gary. 

"You're  being  awfully  nice,"  said  John. 
"What's  the  catch?"  he  asked  in  a  grumpy  tone. 
Suspiciously  he  eyed  the  brightly  lit  room. 
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"No  catch,"  said  Gary,  "I've  been  down  on  my 
luck  before  myself  and  I  know  how  rough  it  can 
be.   You're  free  to  leave  if  you  want,"  he  finished. 

"Where  are  we?"  asked  John  somewhat 
accusingly.  He  couldn't  help  drinking  in  the 
tempting  smells  coming  from  what  appeared  to  be 
the  kitchen. 

"This  is  my  home,"  replied  Gary,  obviously 
noting  the  famished  look  on  the  young  man's 
face.   He  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  town  I  mean,"  John  admonished.  The 
man  reappeared  holding  a  large  bowl  steaming 
with  hot  soup. 

"Heatherglen,  'bout  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
capital,"  said  Gary,  placing  the  bowl  on  the  nearby 
table.    "Hungry?"  he  asked. 

"I  could  eat,"  said  John  reservedly. 

"Better  come  on  then,  it's  gettin'  cold,"  Gary 
motioned  to  the  table  and  sat  down.  John  sat 
down  and  began  to  eat  in  wThat  he  hoped  would 
appear  to  be  an  unhurried  manner.  In  reality  he 
was  all  but  gulping  down  the  meal. 

Gary  was  slightly  startled  by  John's  near 
ravenous  appetite,  but  politely  filled  the  bowl 
twice  more  before  the  youth  was  finished.  "Well, 
gotta  get  going,"  said  John  as  he  rose  from  the 
table. 

"You're  welcome  to  stay  the  night,"  offered 
Gary. 

"Thanks  anyway,  but  I  gotta  be  gettin'  home," 
said  John. 

"Home?"  said  Gary.  "I  thought  you  were 
looking  for  something  you  couldn't  find  there." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  maybe  it  was  there  all 
along.    I  was  unhappy  because  I  had  given  up  on 
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people.  I've  been  trying  to  find  some  fault  with 
you  ever  since  you  picked  me  up,  and  that's  my 
problem.  I've  been  writing  people  off  without 
really  giving  them  a  chance.  And  I  certainly 
haven't  been  setting  a  very  good  example  for 
people  to  follow.  Well,  thanks  for  everything. 
You've  done  me  a  great  service,  you've  restored 
my  faith  in  humanity,"  John  finished. 

"Glad  I  could  help,"  replied  Gary,  somewhat 
perplexed.  John  waved  good-bye  and  headed  back 
the  way  he  and  Gary  had  come.  He  was  perhaps 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  house  when  Gary 
opened  fire  on  him  with  a  large  caliber  pistol. 
John  was  dead  before  he  hit  the  ground. 
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Special  Assignment 

Ami  Jernegan 

It's  a  shame  old  man  Halter  got  it  that  way. 
Tomatoes  just  about  ready  for  picking,  too.  When 
Jack  found  him,  his  heels  had  plowed  the  ground 
right  up  to  where  he  was  planted.  Whoever  did  it 
dragged  him  to  the  garden  afterwards.  Jack  looked 
at  the  body,  garden  spade  buried  behind  his  left 
ear,  clumps  of  bloody  soil  masking  most  of  his 
face.  Jack  turned  away  and  went  back  to  his  car 
before  he  lost  his  lunch. 

Allenville  was  a  small  town.  It  seemed  like 
the  perfect  place  for  a  run-down  reporter  like  Jack 
Darden  to  come  and  take  it  easy— nothing  but 
county  fairs  and  prize-winning  melons  to  report. 
The  most  exciting  event  he  had  reported  since 
moving  was  the  winning  of  the  church  raffle. 
That  is  until  last  March. 

The  excitement  started  with  the  "Mother's 
Day  Massacre."  Sally  Carson  turned  up  missing 
right  after  church.  After  days  of  figuring  that 
she'd  run  away  with  a  salesman,  she  was  found 
scattered  through  a  field  just  outside  of  town.  Jack 
wasn't  there  when  they  found  her,  but  he  did  see 
her  later— sealed  tight  in  three  Hefty  zip-lock  bags. 

Then  there  was  Eddie,  who  used  to  pump  gas 
at  the  station  in  the  square.  He  was  a  big  lug  of  a 
guy,  but  real  simple.  The  police  found  him 
stuffed  inside  an  empty  Coke  machine.  The 
machine  was  ruined,  covered  with  the  bloody 
jello  that  used  to  be  the  shallow  contents  of 
Eddie's  head.  The  killer  was  definitely  a 
disgusting  individual. 
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At  the  paper,  everything  was  asses  and 
elbows.  All  the  murders  had  the  sales  going 
through  the  roof  and  the  staff  running.  Fighting 
his  way  through  the  type-set  room,  Jack  made  it  to 
his  desk  on  the  third  floor.  All  he  needed  was 
two  seconds  of  plop-and-rest  to  clear  his  head. 

Picking  up  the  phone,  Jack  dialed  the  sheriff, 
Bud  Hankin,  a  red-faced,  pot-bellied,  corn 
bread-eating,  good  ole  boy.  When  Bud  answered 
the  phone,  Jack  could  tell  from  the  shake  in  his 
voice  that  he  didn't  know  any  more  about  what 
was  going  on  than  anyone  else  did.  Bud  was  just 
a  plain  country  boy  who  got  to  be  sheriff  because 
everyone  remembered  the  run  he'd  made  in  the 
state  championship  in  '54.  All  this  murder 
business  was  too  much  for  him. 

Nobody  knew  anything— the  FBI,  the  State 
Troopers,  and  Bud  all  added  up  to  nothing.  All 
they  knew  about  the  murders  was  that  they  were 
messy. 

"Boss  wants  to  see  you,  Jack." 

Jack  looked  up  to  see  the  road-mapped  face  of 
Blue-haired  Minnie. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Boss  must  know 
something." 

Jack  ran  up  the  stairs  to  the  boss's  office. 

"Afternoon,  Jack,"  Herb  said  from  behind  his 
desk. 

"That  last  article  you  wrote  really  sold  some 
papers.  These  murders  have  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  gold  mine." 

The  proud  smile  on  his  face  wasn't  one  of 
concern  for  the 

dearly  departed.    A  prickly,  sick  feeling  crawled 
into  Jack's  stomach. 
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"Of  course  you  know,  Jack,  the  people  are 
getting  bored  with  hearing  about  the  same  old 
killings.  We  need  something  else  to  shake  them 
up.  I  thought  about  this  all  night,  and  I  figure 
you're  perfect  for  the  assignment." 

A  sweat  broke  over  Jack's  skin  when  he  saw 
the  crazy,  hungry  look  in  Herb's  eyes. 

"One  more  good  story  and  I  can  retire,"  Herb 
said  fumbling  through  his  desk.  He  lifted  the  gun 
and  aimed  it  at  Jack.    "Move  over  to  the  window." 

Jack  walked  to  the  window  with  the  gun 
edging  into  his  ribs. 

"I  always  thought  you  were  too  good  a  writer 
for  Allenville."    The  gun  clicked.    "Now  jump." 
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Runaway 

The  desire  to  get  away  from  home 
Burned  like  frostbite  in  1981. 

Now  I  am  away, 
Away  the  right  way, 
The  earned  way. 
I'm  glad  I  did  it  that  way. 

But- 

I  still  say  to  this  day 

That  if  I  had  not  been  blind, 

I  would  have  run  away. 

Because— 

The  desire  to  get  away  from  home 

Could  have  frozen  fire  in  1981. 

Gy nger  Ingram 
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Trivialities 

All  is  not  well  in  the  kingdom. 
It  all  began  yestermorn, 
When  the  sun  rose  in  the  west. . . 
This  baffled  the  royal  astrologer 
And  so  angered  the  king  that 
He  called  off  the  next  Holiday. 
Why  must  His  Majesty  act  so  childishly? 
The  harvest  will  be  in  a  day  early 
With  no  place  to  keep  it; 
The  ships  will  be  in  a  day  late 
for  fault  of  a  storm. 

The  astrologer  has  cast  a  new  horoscope, 
One  of  peace  after  feuding, 
But  only  the  serf  knows  that  the  North  Star 
Will  soon  fall  from  these  heavens. 

Sean  Michaelson 
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Expectations 


An  acceptable  mode  of  thinking  scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  carefully  deviating  from  words  describing  reality 
jeopardizing  the  moral  fiber  that  formulates  my  being— 
So  I  can  see  my  name  in  print. 


Mary  Gambles  Boone 
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Midnight  Reminiscence 

Warm  summer  night, 

Open  window, 

Lying  flat  on  your  back  staring  at  the  ceiling. 

Hot  night  breeze  blowing  in, 

Warm  enough  to  sleep  under  just  a  sheet, 

Remembering  the  first  time  you  heard  "Freebird." 

Back  you  go  to  the  last  day  you  were  seven, 

Thinking  tomorrow  you  would  be  eight, 

And  never  be  seven  again, 

In  the  clubhouse  Dad  built  in  the  corner  of  the  yard 

Under  a  cottonwood  tree. 

Your  room  becomes  the  room  you  had  as  a  child. 

It  had  those  funny  corner  windows,  you  know 

The  kind  you  had  to  crank  open. 

Thought  you  were  safe,  didn't  you? 

Gynger  Ingram 
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Sleeping  Alone  Again 

I  don't  glow  warm 
At  your  smile, 

only  at  your  touch- 
My  heart  skips  no  beats, 

but  beats  faster- 
And  in  it  grows 

the  child's  shame 
That  will  be  gone 

by  tomorrow 

or  maybe  next  time. 
My  ear  nuzzled; 
I  turn  away. 

I'm  running  alone 
My  soul  is  cold, 

my  body  tense.  .  . 
Again  I  taste  your  skin. 


Sean  Michaelson 
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Cheers 


Questions,  questions,  wondering- 

Where  has  it  all  been? 

Finding  time  beneath 

tiny  stones, 

I  lift  this  one  and  that, 

letting  ages  flow  from 

their  moist  shadows. 

Ellen  Dollar 
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When  the  Toilet  Runs,  I  Hear  Voices 


Dan  Forrest 


Allen  Crescent,  P.,  I.  That's  the  name  on  the 
door.  That's  me.  And  yes,  that  is  a  comma.  And 
don't  get  me  confused  with  that  no-neck  from 
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Hawaii  in  the  ugly  shirts.  Private  investigation  is 
a  game  for  boys  compared  to  a  real  man's  work. 
Allen  Crescent,  Plumber,  Independent.  That's 
me.    That's  what  I  do. 

There  aren't  many  of  us  Indies  left.  Most  of 
the  small  guys  either  retired  to  Florida  or  just 
gave  up  and  joined  one  of  the  big  outfits.  The 
ones  with  the  nice  white  vans  with  the  name  on 
both  sides,  catchy  jingles,  and  spotless, 
fresh-pressed  coveralls  and  a  matching  cap. 
That's  not  for  me.  I  work  alone.  My  own  boss. 
That's  the  way  I  like  it.  On  the  edge. 

It  was  a  typical  working  day  when  she  walked 
in.  I  had  finished  listening  to  the  messages  on  the 
answering  machine.  For  once  the  calls  from  the 
bill  collectors  outnumbered  the  ones  from  the  ex. 
Not  that  that  was  a  good  sign.  My  feet  were  up  on 
the  desk  and  I  was  checking  out  the  new  joint 
seals  in  the  fall  supply  catalog  when  the  door 
opened. 

She  was  beautiful.    Tall.    Blonde.    And  all  in 
black.       She    had    more    curves    than    Chinese 
ductwork.    She  had  class,  too.    You  could  tell  she 
knew  what  a  bidet  was.   My  feet  hit  the  floor  and  I 
was  all  business.    She  stepped  into  the  office  and 
the  door  closed  behind  her. 
"Are  you  Allen  Crescent?" 
"That's  what  the  folks  always  called  me." 
"I'm  in  trouble.    I  need  your  help." 
"All  right.    Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it." 
She  walked  across  the  room  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair  across  from  me  and  slowly  began 
to  shred  a  Kleenex.    I  flipped  my  notebook  to  a 
blank  page  and  said,  "O.K.    Shoot.    What's  your 
name?" 
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She  managed  to  get  out  "Cynthia  Fuller"  and 
started  to  sob  uncontrollably  into  what  was  left  of 
the  Kleenex.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  hit  me.  She 
was  Ken  Fuller's  wife.  Ken  and  I  went  way  back. 
We  were  in  'Nam  together,  wading  through 
muck  up  to  our  necks  every  day.  God,  those 
gooks  had  bad  plumbing.  Ken  had  come  home 
and  set  himself  up  in  the  'burbs.  Gotten  himself 
married  too.  Doing  all  right  last  I  heard.  You 
kind  of  drift  apart  after  a  while. 

Cynthia  was  trying  to  talk,  so  I  put  on  my 
concerned  face  and  listened. 

"He's  dead,"  was  all  she  could  get  out. 

"What?" 

"He's  dead  and  the  police  won't  do  anything 
because  they  say  it  was  an  accident  and  I  just  know 
it  wasn't.  Ken  always  told  me  that  if  I  ever 
needed  help  and  he  wasn't  around  I  should  see 
you.  He  was  murdered.  I  just  know  it.  You've 
got  to  help  me,  Mr.  Crescent.   Please." 

"Whoa,  settle  down  and  take  a  deep  breath."  I 
helped  myself  to  one  too. 

Piece  by  piece,  I  got  the  details  of  the  story. 
Ken  had  been  doing  some  industrial  work  down 
in  the  warehouse  district.  He  didn't  come  home 
one  night.  The  morning  shift  found  him.  Or 
what  was  left  of  him.  The  coroner  said  a  steam 
pipe  had  kicked  loose  of  the  wall  and  caught  him 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  Then  he  had  slowly 
percolated  under  the  blast  of  the  steam.  I  asked 
Cynthia  why  she  suspected  foul  play.  It  seems  the 
Porcelini  brothers  had  been  after  Ken  to  work  for 
them  or  shut  down.  Looked  like  they  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind. 

Cynthia  looked  up  at  me.  "Will  you  take  the 
case?" 
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"Of  course."   Ken  was  my  friend. 

"I  can  pay  you.  Not  much,  but  I  can  pay 
something." 

I  shook  my  head.  When  somebody  parboils  a 
buddy  of  mine,  it's  not  business.   It's  personal. 

Cynthia  was  pulling  something  out  of  her 
purse.  "I  brought  you  his  address  book  and  his 
business  papers." 

"Thanks.  That'll  be  a  good  place  to  start. 
Why  don't  you  go  home  and  try  not  to  worry.  I'll 
let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  find  out  anything." 

I  showed  her  out.  As  I  began  to  look  over 
Ken's  books,  a  small  card  fell  out  of  the  bundle. 

I  flipped  it  over  and  what  I  saw  on  it  burned 
into  my  brain.  I  shuddered  and  fell  back  into  the 
chair.  On  the  card  was  a  gold  anchor  over  crossed 
toilet  plungers.  Ken  had  been  killed,  all  right. 
But  not  by  the  Porcelini  brothers.  I  wished  to  God 
it  had  been  that  simple.  Ken  and  I  were  the  only 
two  people  who  had  found  out  what  that  symbol 
meant  and  lived.   Now  there  was  just  one  of  us. 

I  got  up  and  slipped  the  card  into  my  pocket. 
As  I  headed  out  the  door  I  grabbed  my  hat  and 
tool  belt,  checking  it  to  be  sure  there  were  a  couple 
of  good  heavy  wrenches  in  it. 

I  parked  the  pickup  downtown  and  trotted 
across  the  street  to  the  Hall  of  Records.  Ken  had 
gotten  too  close  to  something  and  had  paid  for  it 
with  his  life.  I  gave  the  girl  in  the  cage  the  address 
I  had  gotten  from  Ken's  notebook,  paid  my  five 
bucks  for  the  copies,  and  shagged  it  back  to  my 
place.  The  office  probably  wasn't  safe  now. 

I  stopped  off  at  a  pay  phone  on  the  way  and 
called  Cynthia.   She  sounded  pretty  rough. 

"Did  you  find  out  anything?" 
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"I'm  following  up  a  few  leads.  Say,  did  Ken 
ever  talk  about  anything  unusual  happening 
lately,  besides  this  Porcelini  business?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Did  he  ever  mention  any  odd  names  to  you, 
like  maybe  NamrobEd-iT?" 

"No,  no.  I'm  sure  I'd  remember  a  name  like 
that." 

"Just  a  thought.  I'll  keep  you  posted."  I  hung 
up  and  walked  back  to  the  truck. 

I  spread  the  plans  I'd  gotten  from  the  Hall  of 
Records  out  on  the  dining  room  table,  weighing 
the  corners  down  with  empties,  an  ashtray,  and 
my  lucky  nine/sixteenths.  Then,  with  a  beer  in 
one  hand  and  a  slice  of  leftover  pizza  in  the  other, 
I  got  down  to  some  serious  research. 

Three  and  a  half  hours  later  I  was  on  the 
phone  with  Frank  Larsen.  Frank  was  an  old 
drinking  buddy  of  mine  who  also  happened  to  be 
a  building  inspector. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  he  was  pounding  on  the 
door. 

"This  better  be  good,"  he  said  as  he  put  a 
six-pack  in  the  fridge. 

"It's  not.  It's  bad.  Real  bad.  Take  a  look  at 
those  while  I  tell  you  a  little  story."  I  waved  him 
towards  the  table  and  popped  a  top  as  I  started  to 
speak. 

"In  48  B.C.,  after  the  forces  of  Octavian,  now 
Augustus  Caesar,  defeated  the  army  of  Marc 
Antony  in  Egypt,  the  new  emperor  sent  a  force  of 
the  500  legionnaires  up  the  Nile.  Their  mission 
was  to  find  its  source.  Six  months  later,  a 
half-dead  man  was  found  clinging  to  a  log  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  Alexandria.     After  he  had 
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recovered  enough  to  speak,  he  told  a  tale  that  was 
so  fabulous  that  he  was  immediately  thought 
mad.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first  outsider  that 
had  heard  the  name  Naml'obEd-iT  and  lived  to 
tell  about  it. 

"The  Roman  expedition  had  travelled 
upstream  for  three  months,  covering  a  distance  of 
about  600  miles.  They  reached  the  point  where 
the  Blue  and  White  Niles  joined  and  chose  the 
right  branch.  It  was  the  wrong  choice.  A  little  less 
than  a  week  later,  the  small  boats  reached  a  large 
lake,  and  at  its  center  was  a  city. 

"The  weary  soldiers  were  welcomed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  and  through  sign  language 
were  asked  to  stay  for  their  festival  to  celebrate  the 
new  year.  The  tired  troops  gratefully  accepted. 

"The  festival  began.  There  were  parades  and 
games  to  rival  any  of  Caesar's  Triumphs.  The 
soldiers,  as  guests  of  honor,  were  carried  on 
golden  chairs,  supported  by  eight  slaves  apiece. 
All  but  one  of  them,  that  is.  There  was  a 
particular  centurion  who  had  toasted  the  health 
of  his  hosts  once  too  often  the  night  before. 
Unable  to  find  the  guest  quarters,  he  had  found  an 
empty  alley  and  settled  down  for  the  night  in  a 
comfortable  gutter. 

"The  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
drums  awakened  him  rather  rudely  the  next 
morning.  He  staggered  through  the  empty  streets 
away  from  the  noise.  He  climbed  the  city  wall  and 
found  some  shade. 

"The  tone  of  the  roars  of  the  crowd  changed 
abruptly  and  the  legionnaire  stood  up  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  He  grabbed  the  rail  to  stop  his 
swaying  and  saw  a  sight  that  well  nigh  drove  him 
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mad.  His  comrades  were  one  by  one  being  tossed 
down  a  huge  well  with  a  porcelain  rim. 

"This  poor  soul  ran  down  the  stairs  and 
headed  for  the  gates.  He  knocked  down  the 
guards  at  the  gate  and  kept  running  away  from 
that  cursed  city.  With  the  yells  and  arrows  of  the 
city  guards  falling  all  around  him,  this  guy  kept 
running  till  he  hit  the  water.  He  grabbed  a  log 
and  as  the  current  carried  him  around  the  bend, 
he  looked  back  and  sawT,  towering  over  that  city  of 
the  damned,  the  huge,  gargantuan  form  of  the 
evil  god  of  its  occupants.   NamrobEd-iT." 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
"What's  all  that  got  to  do  with  the  price  of  tea  in 
China?  Or  for  that  matter,  these  plans  or  Ken 
Fuller's  death?" 

"That's  not  the  end  of  the  story." 

"I  was  afraid  of  that."  Frank  sighed  as  he 
flopped  back  into  the  armchair. 

"You  know  that  there's  this  theory  that  says 
the  Roman  Empire  fell  because  the  upper  class 
declined  because  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
could  afford  the  new  indoor  plumbing  which 
consisted  of  pipes  made  out  of  lead  that  gave 
them  all  lead  poisoning  and  made  them  all  crazy, 
sterile,  or  dead?" 

Frank  shifted  uncomfortably.  "I'd  heard 
something  to  that  effect." 

"Now  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  these  people  in 
this  ancient  city  in  Africa  had  one  great  hobby,  or 
art,  or  maybe  passion  would  be  a  better  word. 
Could  you  guess  what  it  was?" 

"Umm,  plumbing?" 

"That's  it." 
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"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  people 
destroyed  the  greatest  empire  ever  because  this 
one  man  saw  them  off  his  buddies  and  got  away?" 

I  nodded.  "These  are  definitely  some  twisted 
pups.    With  long  memories." 

Frank  was  rubbing  his  temples.  "O.K. 
Suppose  I  do  buy  all  that.  I  still  don't  see  what  it's 
got  to  do  with  Fuller's  death." 

"While  Ken  and  me  were  on  leave  in  Saigon, 
back  in  'Nam,  he'd  prowl  through  the  book 
shops.  One  day  he  found  this  old  book  in  Latin. 
Ken  had  gone  to  Catholic  school  and  liked  to 
show  off  his  education  so  he  picked  it  up.  The 
title  was,  you  guessed  it,  NamrpbEd-iT." 

Frank  looked  up  and  opened  his  mouth.  I 
hushed  him  and  said,  "This  is  where  it  gets 
complicated.  That  loony  legionnaire  wasn't  put 
off  by  the  fact  that  no  one  believed  him,  so  he 
wrote  down  his  tale.  A  crusader  brought  this 
scroll  back  from  a  burned-out  library  in  Greece 
and  gave  it,  along  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
others,  to  a  local  order  of  monks.  A  friar  who 
couldn't  even  read  Latin  transcribed  and  bound  it. 
A  passing  merchant  from  Venice  bought  it  for  a 
handsome  donation  and  presented  it  to  his  son. 
The  merchant's  last  name  was  Polo." 

Frank's  eyes  rolled  back  and  he  made  gurgling 
noises. 

"This  book  made  its  way  from  Italy  to  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Peking.  About  a  hundred  years 
later  during  the  Yang  dynasty,  a  warlord  who  was 
on  the  outs  with  the  big  boys  at  the  palace  was 
vacationing  in  the  southern  part  of  China.  From 
there  it  was  just  a  hop  and  a  skip  to  a  shelf  in  a 
musty  old  bookstore  in  Saigon.    Ken  used  to  read 
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it  at  night  in  our  foxhole.    That's  how  we  learned 
of  NamrobEd-iT.M 

"Well,  what  happened  to  this  book?" 

"Fell  out  of  Ken's  pocket  in  a  rice  paddy 
somewhere." 

A  few  more  temple  rubs  and  Frank  tried 
again.  "So  that's  why  Ken  was  bumped?  Then 
why  the  plans?" 

"Suppose  that  these  guys  didn't  know  who  it 
was  in  that  warehouse.  Suppose  Ken  was  just 
getting  too  close  to  something." 

"Like  what?" 

"One  more  suppose.  They  knew  either  Ken 
or  me  or  both  of  us  were  hanging  our  hats  in  the 
Big  Apple.  Now  look  at  the  two  buildings  to  the 
right  of  the  one  Ken  was  found  in." 

Frank  crossed  to  the  table.  "Mendando 
Shipping  and  some  kind  of  government 
warehouse." 

"And  guess  what  Naml'obEd-iT  translated 
into  Croatian,  then  Old  Norse,  then  Catalan,  then 
Frisian  is?" 

"Mendando?" 

"No,  Odnadnem.  But  it's  close  enough.  Now 
guess  what's  in  that  government  warehouse?" 

"Cheese?" 

"Nope. 

"Didn't  think  so." 

"Try  nerve  gas." 

"Shit."  Frank  grabbed  for  his  beer.  "Call  the 
cops." 

"No  time.  Think  how  long  it  took  me  to 
convince  you.  It's  probably  not  safe  here.  Let's  get 
rolling." 

"Where  to?"  Frank  didn't  look  too 
overjoyed. 
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"To  save  the  world,  pard.  Where  else?"  I 
grabbed  my  toolbelt  and  we  headed  for  the  truck. 

On  the  way  to  our  rendezvous  with  the  forces 
of  darkness,  we  stopped  at  a  7-11  so  I  could  call 
Cynthia  while  Frank  got  some  Rolaids  and  saw  a 
man  about  a  horse. 

Cynthia  hadn't  been  home,  but  the  deceased 
tenant  in  Frank's  colon  had.  We  pulled  in  across 
from  the  warehouse  with  the  lights  off  and  the 
windows  down. 

I  looked  over  at  Frank.    "Ready?" 

"No." 

"Good.   Let's  go." 

It  was  dark  as  we  slipped  into  the  back  of  the 
warehouse.  I  heard  something  go  swoosh  behind 
my  head  and  it  got  a  whole  lot  darker. 

It  was  the  smell  that  woke  me  up.  I  was  about 
to  accuse  Frank  of  neglecting  an  important  part  of 
his  personal  hygiene  when  the  pain  hit.  First  the 
back  of  the  head,  then  the  arms  and  legs.  I  finally 
quit  screaming  and  forced  the  old  eyelids  open. 
Frank  and  I  were  tied  up  hand  and  foot  in  some 
kind  of  storeroom.  I  heard  a  low  noise  from 
Frank's  side  of  the  room. 

The  son  of  a  bitch  was  snoring.  Kicking  him 
awake  made  me  feel  a  little  better.  After  he 
finished  cussing  me,  we  made  some  escape  plans. 
Since  we  were  tied  up  like  two  turkeys  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  November,  Plan  A  was  out. 
Besides,  I  didn't  think  Frank  had  the  phone 
number  of  the  Delta  Force  anyway.  We  switched 
to  Plan  B. 

Plan  B  was  working  fine  till  the  guards  woke 
up. 
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"Nice  outfits,  fellas.  Ouch!"  Those  hip  boots 
must've  had  steel  toes. 

We  were  dragged  through  an  endless  maze  of 
corridors.  The  heavies  finally  dumped  us. 
Luckily  Frank  was  on  the  bottom.  We  were  in  a 
huge,  vaulted  chamber  at  the  foot  of  a  raised 
platform. 

One  whole  wall  of  the  chamber  was  taken  up 
by  a  tapestry  with  the  same  symbol  on  it  that  was 
on  the  card  in  my  pocket.  The  platform  wTith  two 
thrones  on  it  was  under  this. 

Frank  and  I  were  none  the  worse  for  wTear.  A 
draft  came  from  behind  us.  We  wriggled  around 
and  watched  rank  after  rank  of  stormtroopers  file 
in.  They  were  wearing  the  same  ugly  latex 
uniforms  as  our  shadows.  Things  weren't 
looking  up. 

"So  this  is  the  intrepid  Mr.  Crescent,"  boomed 
a  voice  from  behind  us.  If  there  was  one  thing  I 
hated,  it  was  booming  voices  from  behind  me. 
We  wriggled  around  again.  The  speaker  was 
obviously  top  nut  in  this  tree.  He  was  old.  Old 
old.  He  was  wearing  this  big  black  robe  with  stars 
and  moons  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  something 
that  looked  like  fried  eggs  on  it.  On  his  bald  head 
was  a  pointy  hat  with  what  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  propeller  on  the  top.  Fetching  as  he  was, 
he  wasn't  nearly  as  interesting  as  the  figure  that 
stood  on  his  right. 

In  a  matching  black,  rather  low-cut  dress 
was  .  .  .  CYNTHIA! 

Frank  whispered,  "Say,  isn't  that  .  .  .?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said  out  of  the  corner  of  my  mouth. 
I  called  out,  "Nice  friends  you've  got,  Mrs. 
Fuller."  That  earned  me  a  quick  kick  from  guard 
#1. 
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"Laugh  while  you  can,  fool.  The  god  has  not 
feasted  in  ages  and  you're  bound  to  be  his 
supper."  Then  she  laughed.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
sound. 

Mr.  Wrinkles  gazed  down  at  us  with  his  beady 
little  eyes.  "You  two  are  probably  wondering  how 
our  paths  happened  to  cross  here." 

Frank  said,  "Well,  actually,  no.   We  ..." 

"Humor  him,  you  dip." 

We  twisted  around  so  we  could  see  him 
better. 

He  began,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  ground 
glass:  "After  we  were  discovered  in  Africa,  our 
people  scattered.  Some  were  killed.  Some  forgot 
the  old  ways.  But  we,  we  remembered.  A  small 
group  made  its  way  north  to  Europe.  We  settled 
down  in  small  towns  and  practiced  our 
handiwork.  The  Plague.  That  was  one  of  ours. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  we  split  up 
again.  The  ones  back  in  Europe  kept  up  the  old 
trade  while  we  laid  our  foundations  here.  Science 
moved  at  a  precipitous  pace.  New  ways  to 
worship.  Our  cousins  in  Europe  tried  out  ovens  a 
while  back.   It  just  wasn't  the  same.  Pity. 

"As  to  you  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Fuller.  We 
had  traced  that  book  to  the  very  bookstore  in 
Saigon  where  you  two  found  it.  We  were  too  late 
to  make  the  purchase  ourselves,  but  we  are  a 
patient  people.  Phlimelda,  or  Cynthia  as  you  call 
her,  was  attached  to  Fuller  to  keep  watch  on  him 
while  we  looked  for  you.  We  had  narrowed  the 
search  to  New  York  and  then  prepared  this." 

His  bony  chicken  arm  swept  upwards.  The 
tapestry  parted  and  the  smell  got  even  worse. 
Behind  it  was  a  giant  lab  setup.    If  Paul  Bunyan 
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had  been  a  mad  scientist,  he'd  have  had  a  field 
day. 

Frank  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  then  back  at 
the  old  man.  I  cleared  my  throat,  eyed  the  boots  of 
guard  #1,  and  said,  "And  what  pray  tell,  is  that?" 

"It  was  your  government's  rather  crude 
chemical  weapon.  We've  improved  it  a  great 
deal." 

"I'm  sure  Uncle  Sam  appreciates  it." 

"He  won't  get  the  chance.  When  this  gas  is 
released,  the  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  your 
United  States  will  become  a  graveyard." 

"Won't  you  guys  bite  it  too?" 

"Of  course  not.    We're  immune." 

"Silly  me." 

Frank  chose  that  moment  to  get  in  his  two 
cents'  worth.  "So  that's  it.  We're  going  to  be 
gassed." 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Larsen.  Since  you  and  your 
friend  were  so  kind  as  to  appear  in  person,  we  are 
going  to  slowly  lower  you  into  a  vat  of 
hypotoxipolyhydroneuroflagellic  acid.  It  will  eat 
away  all  of  your  bodies  except  the  nervous  system. 
Most  painful."  The  old  fart  was  about  to  wet 
himself  with  glee. 

The  goons  began  to  drag  us  over  to  a  large  vat 
with  evil  wisps  of  smoke  curling  from  it.  Two 
hooks  hung  from  chains  suspended  over  it.  I 
looked  over  at  Frank.  "Sorry  about  getting  you 
into  all  this." 

"Crescent,  if  there's  an  afterlife,  I'm  going  to 
kill  you." 

"I  understand,"  I  said.  I  get  very  philosophical 
when  I  get  near  certain  death.   Bad  habit. 
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A  thought  struck  me.  Actually,  I  think  it  was 
one  of  those  boots.  Anyway,  I  hollered  at  Old 
Oldface.    MYo!    Your  Unholiness!" 

"Yes?"  When  he  said  it,  the  word  had  about 
five  syllables.  Creepy.  Very  creepy. 

"Since  you've  already  got  us,  and  we're  the 
only  ones  who  know  about  you  guys,  what  say 
you  don't  kill  all  those  innocent  people  with  that 
gas?" 

"What?  Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Crescent.  Why 
should  you  be  the  only  ones  that  get  to  serve 
Naml'obEd-iT?" 

Cynthia/Phlimelda  glared  at  me. 

"Hey,  it  was  worth  a  shot."  Frank  just  sulked. 
We  were  at  the  vat. 

As  two  guards  hoisted  us  up  over  the  tub  o' 
death,  I  felt  something  slip  out  of  my  pocket  and 
go  "kerplop"  into  the  acid. 

"Damn!    My  lucky  nine/sixteenths!" 

"What?  What  was  that?"  The  old  guy  was 
jumping  up  and  down  sort  of. 

"It  was  the  lucky,  nickel-plated, 
nine/sixteenths  inch,  open  end  wrench  my  folks 
gave  me  when  I  got  my  plumber's  license." 

"Sure  was  lucky  for  you  this  time,"  Frank 
lamented. 

"Nickel?  Did  you  say  nickel?  Do  you  know 
what  happens  when  you  combine 
hypotoxiopolyhydroneuroflagellic  acid  with 
nickel?"   Propeller  Head  was  almost  in  labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  know  what 
happened  when  you  mixed  nickel  and 
toxipolywhatsit  acid,  but  I  figured  I  was  about  to 
find  out. 

Smoke  the  color  of  yogurt  that  had  gone  bad 
began  to  billow  out  of  the  vat. 
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"Happy  trails,  Frank." 

The  stuff  didn't  smell  as  bad  as  I  thought  it 
would.  It  did  burn  the  eyes  a  little,  though.  The 
screams  and  sirens  were  the  worst  part. 

I  guess  it  was  the  hanging  upside  down  for  so 
long  that  made  me  pass  out.  I  woke  up  in  a 
hospital  bed  with  far  too  many  white  coats 
standing  around  me  for  my  own  peace  of  mind. 
The  docs  said  I  passed  muster,  so  the  NYPD  and 
the  FBI  got  to  take  turns  grilling  me.  Then  some 
eggheads  from  Washington  showed  up  and  asked 
even  more  questions.  It  was  them  that  finally 
told  me  what  had  happened.  The  acid-nickel 
reaction  created  a  gas  that  was  harmless  to 
everyone  except  those  immune  to  the  super 
nerve  gas.  The  Naml'obEd-iTites  were  dead.  All 
of  them.  I  was  finally  debriefed  (told  to  keep  my 
yap  shut)  and  released  from  the  hospital. 

Back  at  my  apartment  that  night,  me  and 
Frank  sat  watching  the  game,  drinking  beer,  and 
being  glad  to  be  alive.  Frank  kept  staring  off  into 
space  and  saying  "nine/sixteenths"  over  and  over 
to  himself.    Something  was  still  bugging  me. 

"Say,  Frank?" 

"Yeah?" 

"How  come,  when  I  woke  up  at  the  hospital, 
you  weren't  in  there  too?" 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  how  your  folks  got  you  a 
present  when  you  got  your  plumber's  license? 
My  folks  did  the  same  thing  for  me  when  I  got 
my  building  inspector's  license." 

"What,  got  you  a  wrench?" 

"No,  a  pocketknife." 
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Contributor's  Notes 

Candace  Basco    loves  to  curl  up  with  a  good  book 

and  cup  of  coffee,  take  long  walks,  go  on 

spiritual  retreats,  and  believe  it  or  not— study! 

She  greatly  enjoys  meeting  new  people  and 

finding    out    about    the    uniqueness    of 

individuals.   Her  major  is  (you    guessed    it!) 

journalism/public  relations. 
Brian     Boone     is      a      freshman      electronics 

engineering  major  who  needs  a  girlfriend. 
Mary    Gambles    Boone  is  a  junior  majoring  in 

business    management.      She   likes   satire, 

storytelling,  and  subjective  gods. 
Madelyn  Boudreaux  is  a  senior  humanities  major 

at  LSMSA,  and  a  future  LSC  student.    She's 

not  really  here  yet,  but  just  you  watch  out 

next  year! 
Maria  Burke  is  a  senior  English  education  major. 
Greg  Burkhead  is  a  junior  English  major  with  a 

philosophy    minor. 
Kristine  Coreil  is  a  struggling  horn  player  who's 

ready  to  graduate. 
Lisa  Yerby  Darden    is  a  graduate  student  from  the 

hills  of  Arkansas  and  writes  for  Current 

Sauce. 
Adrienne     Dezendorf  is    a   junior   majoring   in 

elementary  education. 
Ellen  Dollar  is  a  senior  in  general  studies. 
Dan  Forrest  is  a  senior   who  is  majoring  in  history 

and  English.     He    enjoys  reading,    writing, 

word    puzzles,  astounding    his 

contemporaries,      and   "cracking  open   the 

bones  of  Life  and  sucking  out  the  marrow." 
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Leslie  A.  Gregory,  whose  work  has  been  published 
in  Argus  for  several  years,  is  an  English 
major. 

Allen  L.  Haines  is  a  graduate  student  studying 
rehabilitation  counseling. 

Gynger  Ingram  is  a  senior  English  major  with 
emphasis  in  creative  writing.  She  has  a 
kaliedoscope  of  outside  interests  and  enjoys 
being  a  campus  eccentric. 

Ami  Jernegan  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
psychology. 

Sean  Michaelson  is  a  "struggling  college  student," 
and  an  incurable  sentimentalist  who  still 
enjoys  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches. 

William  Murphy  is  a  25-year-old  art  student 
who's  looking  for  the  thing  to  say,  and  the 
proper  medium  to  say  it  with. 

Peter  Rolufs  has  a  twisted  self-image.  He's 
thinking  about  clay. 

Spit  Trinkgeld  attends  LSC.  He  says,  "Oop-ack! 
Bela  Lugosi  is  dead." 

Michelle  Weego  is  a  freshman  who  enjoys 
"clubbing"  in  towns  larger  than  Pineville, 
LA,  but  doesn't  like  people  who  smoke  or 
writers  with  pen  names. 

Christopher  D.  Wilcox  is  a  27-year-old  Yankee 
transfer  student  who,  shocked  by  the  apathy 
and  politically  unsophisticated  nature  of  the 
South,  wonders  if  anybody  cares  anymore. 
Although  he  is  a  business  major,  he  wishes 
he  had  majored  in  political  science,  or 
English,  or  theatre,  or  history,  or.  .  . 

Steve  Wilson  is  working  on  a  master  in  clinical 
psychology.      He  is  a   fairly  accomplished 
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guitarist  who  enjoys  history,  philosophy,  and 
computer  science. 
Jeff  Wingard  is  emphatically  not  a  Republican. 
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